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"be chronological divisions used in the 1965 edition of 
'httmottigies of Old World Archaeology are retained here 

ad only changes necessitated by new information were 
mfc. Restrictions of spate imposed limitations on the 
Action of sites and bibliographical references. Unless 
ierwise indicated, radio:arfcon dates cited in the text 
\ based on [be most recent calibrations, as described in 
■e introduction to this book. 

The (te|es for the historical periods are dependent on 
e so-called Middle Chronology, which j s retained here 
WVBI of the chronology suggested by Huber based on 
-'* computations concerning tie text recording obser- 
ves of the Venus star and dated in the reign of the next 
m Babylonian king. Ammisaduqa (Huber 1982) 
*™i _ this test Pingree said that it "has undergone a con- 
arable process of expansion and corruption, prior to 
«™ s inscribed on the tablets available to lis" ffieiner 
: Pi^ree 1975:25). Therefore, the text does not ap~ 
jo us to be sufficiently reliable for adopting the 
^oer dates' for this book, which anvhow aims at rela- 
- rattier than absolute dates. 

Introduction 

Geography • 

2^ ni f a ~ L m0deni h ^~ m ^ be divided into the 
n[ ^s, foothills, and steppes of the northeast, gen- 

^bnaued June J986 
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The Period of Akkad , 

The Post-Akkadian Period and the Third Dynasty 
of Ur 

The Isin-Larsa and Old Babylonian Periods 
Postscript 



erally referred to here as the north, and the ccnLral and 
southern lowland, here called the south (see fig. I). The 
mountains are a part of ihe bell thai extends from the 
Zagros to the Taurus and rises to its highest pobts along 
the frontiers of Iraq with Iran and with Turkey. The moun- 
tain ridges with narrow valleys between them decrease in 
height, whereas the distance between ihem increases as 
one moves south from the frontier, so that the Assyrian 
piedmont consists of widely separated ridges or hills. 

The Mesopotamia!) Plain is composed of several re- 
runs; the northern one consists of good rain- fed farming 
land, while the central and southern sectors receive very 
little rainfall. Here agriculture is possible onjy by irriga- 
tion, for which the topography presents severe limita- 
tions. The central plain is an undulating steppe through 
which the rivers have cut deep troughlike valleys, three 
or four miles wide ai most. These can be irrigated, but a 
wider expansion of irrigation would necessitate large 
dams, long canals, or an elaborate lifting system fOates 
and Oates 1976:151 Finally, the alluvial plain of the south 
is flat land and irrigation with the waters of the two rivers 
is possible, but there are major difficulties; the flooding 
of the rivers follows the planting season and endangers 

Tbr radjpca*™ dates air ihe *orif ctSsUy Dunham, the eiuonetrcica] 
charts tat been compiled md erased b\ Sidney H Babcoclc Elwa- 
btrt Uitinoff typed the manuscript. Ttie authors ist lodeNed ioj host 
ol Klwlin mi rriehds f of important ennrnictu «hJ sugpeition, *ho 
ire in no wty responsible foj [be ideas expressed here 
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per found at Ur, and sources on the Iranian plateau, such 
as probably Anarak, for the copper of the sites in the 
Himnn. 

Judging from Sargorud tests, trade may have been or- 
ganized by persons from the receiving point. Thus, the 
trade between Umma in Mesopotamia and Susa in south- 
west Iran was earned out by people from Umma residing 
at Susa. Later. Lagash assumed Umma 5 position as 
Mesopotamia's entrepfit with southern fran (Foster 
1977:39). 

Most or what is known aboul large-scale and long- 
distance commercial undertakings was learned from tab- 
lets that record the activities of the Old Assyrian mer- 
chant colonies in Anatolia (Garelli 1963 1977 M T 
Larsen 1967. I97<j, 1977: Orlin 1970; Veenhof 1972^ 



Although Sumerian, Babylonian, and Assvrian mer- 
chants nominally paid for goods in silver. Oppenheim 
pointed out that "silver as a meai:s of ej , chaow was 
hardly changing hands outside the context of tta patac 
and the overland trade" (1970:21). But payments could 
be made with sucn commodities as dates, oil, and grain, 
or with textiles such as those produced by the flourishing 
woo! industry of Sippar iLeemans 1950:3. 103) or Tell 
al-Rimah (Dalle.y 1977, 1984:51-54). Such cuneiform 
texts help lo determine some of the commercial contacts 
and activities dimly perceived in the archaeological ma- 
teria!. 

The different environments of north and south, in Mes- 
opotamia did not prevent the two regions from being al- 
lied culturally, especially in historical times, and from 
showing greater similarity with each other than either had 
With any other land. "The central part of the country— 
notably the DiyaJa region— often showed a transitional 
character, although more closely tied to the south. In dis- 
missing the problems of relative chronology in Mesopo- 
tamia, therefore, there are always two aspects: the rela- 
•ion of the material from north and south and the relation 
rf materia] 5 from either or both areas to those of other 
liumncs" (Perkins 1954:43), 

Theory and Science 

■ 'the decades since the publication of Chronologies 

=hnch 1965 J, the results of excavation have been sub- 
-itred more consistently than before to theoretical and 
ic riufi c examination An excellc n t s u mrnan' of the state 
the theory and method in the United States' and Europe 
as j:i ven by J.-C. Gardin (19S0). 
Major contributions to the knowledge of the early pe- 
^ of the Mesopotamia!! development resulted from in- 
-na?jonaJ cooperation organized for the Himrin Salvage 
")eci of which some of the reports have appeared fju- 
r XXXV. 1979 T XL. special issue, I9S4: Pateoriemb. 



1980, etc.) and are beginning to be integrated in the over- 
all development of the ancient Near East. The Haditha 
Dam Salvage Project and the Eski Mosul, now called 
Saddam Dam Salvage Project, arc also beginning to pro- 
duce important results (Kiilick and Roaf 1983 Killic* 
and Black 1985). 

Problems of economy and population distribution were 
discussed in a review by H. Weiss (1985a) of the survey 
of the work from 1933 to 1982 of the British School of 
Archaeology in Iraq (Curtis 1982). 

The Prehistoric Periods 

The Early Prehistoric Periods in the North 

The Pre-Pottery Neolithic Period 

In recent years the image of the Late Neolithic phase of 
northern Iraq has changed dramatically. In 1965 the ear- 
liest known village was Jarrnn in the hill country of north- 
eastern Iraq, consisting of rebuilt houses (for an expla- 
nation of the term tauf see Braidwood and Howe 
1960:40). The site main J y was distinguished bv its nu- 
merous clay figurines of animals and humans. Now it is 
realized that there existed at the same time, and earlier 
than Jaiuio, the impressive settlement of Magbzahyab 
excavaird by Bader. Mcrperl, and Munchaev of the So- 
viet project, and located 7.5 km to the northwest of that 
project's excavation at YarimTepe. 

Maghzaliyah lies on the southern slopes of the Sjnjar 
hilly spurs on the west bank of the Vvadi lbra (Postdate 
and Watson 1979:152: Bader 179:131; Merpen, Mun- 
ehaev T and Bader 1 98 1 ;29). The settlement seems to have 
been built on the bank of the river in a north-south direc- 
lion down the slope of a mound, referred to by the exca- 
vators as the northern mound. A soulhem mound 
emerged in the excavation of 1980. This preference of the 
first settlers for slight elevations seems io have been 
shared with the— probably somewha! laier— settlers of 
r Oueiti in the south. 

In the excavation of 1979-30 (Munchaev Merperl 
and Bader 1984:45-53), fifteen building levels were dis- 
tinguished, which were divided into four major periods. 
On the northern mound lay levels 15 to 9. Above them a 
new settlement was buih consisting of levels 8 to 5. In 
level 5 the buildings of the northern slope were enclosed 
by a massive defensive wall, which stood as high as 2 m 
in places and was traced for a length of over 60 m (Post- 
gale and Roaf 1981: 1 SI ). The wall was twice rebuilt in 
levels 4 and 3 . In one place it describes a U-shaped curve 
which has been tentatively interpreted as the foundation 
of a tower, No defensive wall was found in levels 2 and 1 
in which the settlement became smaller and may have 
ceased to exist at the end of level J.- Durios the enure 
period covered by the fifteen levels the materia] culture 
remained homogenous. 
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An example of one of the surprisingly large structures 
covering about 50 m 3 was excavated in level 2; it had been 
rebuilt twice. The structure was raised on a stone socle 
The foundations of its walls, about 80 cm wide, were 
made of closely fitted blocks of limestone on the inner 
and ouier fate, whereas the inside was filled by small 
Stones. These foundation walls were 40 to 50 cm high 
above them lauf walls were raised. Tauf was a rather fluid 
: mixture of mud containing straw or grass to prevent 
cracking, and was moulded with the builder's hands with 
-. a vertical face on cither side to a fc eight of about 7-1 cm 
H after which the section of the wall was left to dry com- 
fv pjctcly for a day or so until the next layer was raised 
I above the first (see Braid wood and Howe 1960-40) The 
walls at Maghzaliyah seem to have been related to those 
of Jarmo, where rough fieldstone foundations often pre- 
ceded the building of the tauf walls. Photographs of the 
foundation walls of Maghialiyah, however, show rather 
carefully selected stone* creating in one case the impres- 
sion of a regular wall face (Mimchaev. Merpert and 
Bader 1984:49, fig. 31, upper left). 

The floors were made of a layer of small stones which 
was covered with a layer of packed dav and plastered 
with gypsum. Presumably, reed mats protected the white 
floors. The walls were also plastered with gypsum, which 
was often renewed, reaching a thickness of 2-3 cm in 
some places. Architectural modifications for the conve 
nience of the inhabitants of these houses included 
hearths, benches, storage niches, and troughs. 

The high quality of the artifacts of MaghiaJivab con- 
forms to the elaborate architecture of the site. Relations 
with Jarmo arc claimed for the figurine repertory of 
wh lt h human examples of clay and stone are mentioned 
(Merpert, Muncbaev, and Bader 1981:54. fig XXV/17 
&™. % 21];. Some beautifully worked small CQj] j C al 
Objects ( Bader 1979:12(5-27 in reference to fig. 7/6-12' 
Merpert, Munchacv, and Bader J 9S1: 54, fig. XXV/8 
[here, fig. J^J perhaps similar in shape to a group of 
twenty from gaygnu, referred to as pestles fa, the Kpm 
(Cambel and Braidwood 1PB1:4S. pi. 46/6 and 9 f sug- 
gest a relation with the polished stonework of L'mm Da- 
baghn-ah and with the perhaps later polished stonework 
lound at Tc] , e£ .Sawwan Connections with bone carvi™ 
of Bouqras. in the middle Euphrates vsJlev. are suggested 
JV the remarkable carved head of a gazelle fMemert 
Munchaev, and Bader 19Hj:62. and pi. XXXIII second 
rfl w, right side h 

The lithic industries were rich with good blade*. SCf - 

™^ i-,ckle blades with sheen and tanked lanceolate ar- 
rowheads with retouch (here, fig. 2/3). In the upper Jav- 
«?, flint and obsidian occurred rouehly in equal 
quantities, but lower down 80 percent of the tools were 
°f obsKhan. This suggests links in me obsidian trade with' 
Anatoha and Iran. The site appears to have been an cash 



SrSTTlti** " PK - Potter y NeoBihic B-related" 
tradition which has been documented as ejusadiaB toa 

w^Yn^ S £?S W3r Diabeb " HSU* 
w.th Gntille and Cafer Harabci among the upper Eu- 

phrates area salvage excavations situated between them 

The absolute chronology of MaghzaJiyah is sfijj L ocer- 
Uiin Radiocarbon dates are published for Cayonii Tux- 
key (Cambel 19S1), and for Bouqras, Syria ^Skermans 
Fokkeris and Wucrbolk J Ml), «ticfa has clear affinities 
to ry*-B nnal" complies at such sites as Abu Hiir- 
eyra, Syna (ibid.). Both sets of dates. CayonQ and 
Bonqras are beyond the range of the most current cali- 
bration tables, so one must use the 5730 h.l u c which 
seems to be usually about five hundred years lair than 
the calibrated dates in instances where the two can be 
compared for the same determination. Tentatively then 
one might say thai the Cayonu dates suggest an eighth to 
early seventh millennium range for "PPN-B related" sites 
Sou ras ^^ t0 midScVeilttl ntfieruiHini range for 

Jarmo. which may in part be approximately contem- 
porary With Bouqras, has been classed *ith the "Zagms 
NeoliUnc sues on the basis of its chipped font and the 
pottery of ils upper leVBls ( , g^ im , ^ 

«™d et aj. 1983; Voigt and Dyson, this volume chap 

61. However, certain stone bow] shapes and obsidian 
tools, steeply retouched obsidian blades, suggest cornice 

SffSSf* S]tes as wel] (Voigt ' ***■ comra -' De - 

The Proto-Hassuna Phase 



Tne new area of settlements, somewhat later than Magh- 
2*hyah, was m the centra] northern plam of Mesopota- 
mia, the north central Jezireh, where the site of Umm 
Daba^tyah was discovered about 20 km west of Hatra 
fKirkbnde 1972, 1973a, lS73b. J 975 }j as well as farther 
north in the Sinjar Plain at Yarim Tepe I (level XII) and at 
tells explored m connection with i, : TelJ Sotto and KQ] 
lepc { Bader 1 983 ; Merpert and Munchae v ] 97 j a 1971b' 
Merpert, Munchaev, and Bader 1981:27-29) and Tcluf 
eth Thalathat (Fukai, ffonuchj, and Matsutam 1970 Fu- 
M and Matsutani I9BJ 1. This phase of development can 
be correlated wim the long-known so-called csmp sile f 
Hassana (Lloyd and Safar 1945:271-72) on the basis of 
pottery surnkrities. The earner levels of the developmen- 
tal phase are called here Proto-Hassuna culture to distin- 
guish them from the fully developed Hassuna period 
known in the Ji [emigre as the earliest developed village 
of Mesopotamia and whose name was therefore retained 
TTie Proto-Haisuna pottery, some tine but mostlv thick 
rnedinm coarse, heavily *,** md chaff-tempered has 
the distinguishing shape of the lar^e vessels, a earination 
low on the body profile, with the outline of the lower pan 
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of the body beaming a double curve or a concave curve 
while the upper pan of ihe body describes a convex curve' 
(here. fig. 2'4). The most distinctive feature of the pot- 
ten- is the applied clay decoration of small pellets and 
short rolls. In the early levels, these features offer, sue- 
gest breasts, horns, or eyes (Lbvd and Safar 1945- fig 
6715-22 [here, fig, 2/5, 6j; Kirkbride J972:pl, XL' 1-1 7 
Here, 8% 2/7]; Bashilov, Boishakov, and Kouza 
1980:60, fig. 9} and. in the later levels, full animal and 
even human forms appear to have developed (Kirkbride 
1973a:pJ. X/a, b (here, fig. gjg and pt XI; Fukai and 
Mattutani 1981 ;pj. ] 4 /J). However, this progress™ , 5 
not fully demonstrable stratigraphically 

In addition to the applied decoration there seem to have 
been experiments in painting in the earliest levels at Umm 
Dabaghiyah, which were freer in design than at a later 
stage 'Kirkbride 1972:9). Dots, circles, and snafcelike 
squiggle 5 were tried out K well as a variety of linear ef- 
fects with straight lines (here, fig. 1*9, jq). 

Some sherds of another kmd of potierv which appears 
to have been shared by several sites of this period were 
found m the lowest levels of Umm Dabaghivah of "al- 
most pure, pinkish-brown clay, with light grii temper in 
some cases, extremely well-fired. hard, thin and with 
good burrush" fKirkbride 1972:9). Similar pottery was 
found at Tell Sotto (Pos [£atc ,o 73:203 M burnished]) 
m the earliest strata of Yanm Tepe 1 (Bashilov, Bol- 
j&ftov, and Kouza 1980:50, Group 4 [dark gray and 
brightly burnished]), and at Telul eth-Thalathat (Fukai 
andMatsutaru 1981:3? [red slipped and burnished]) 

The earliest occupation at Umm Dabaahivah is repre- 
sented by some small irregularly curved bins or basins 
with which as yet no buildings have been associated To 
the same phase appears to belong a set of pits in stratum 

con f™ TepC ' < BashiJ ^ Bolshakov. and Kouza 

1980:43,. layer XVj of Telul eth-Thalathat with its "pi, 

■ J^Uuigs" (Hon, p. 22, and Fumyama, pp. 29-30 in 

r Fukai and Matsutani 1981), as well as the Hassuna camp 

-sites. ^ 

1 The later development of the Proto-Hassuna culture at 
Umm Dabaghiyah showed elaborate awf— walled stor- 
age blocks (Kirkbride l?73b:206>. The domestic build- 
ings have surprisingly sophisticated features such as out- 
Side ovens and inside hearths and chimneys Trates of 
mural paintings were found in levels IV and in (KinV 
bnde 1 975:pb. VI-VW). One house has an onager hunt 
reflecting the purpose of what is taken to have been an 
industrial community founded 10 obtain various onager 
Products, principally the hides (Kirkbride 19S2 19-^1) 
The most genera] color in the painting was red ocher"bu| 
both black and yellow were also used, although more 
sparingly (Ku-khride 1975:7). 

The use of well-buili rectangular storage blocks, like 
those of Umm Dabaghiyah, continued in the Hassuna- 



Samarra period as is shown by examples at Yarim Tepe I 
leve b XI-VII. Whether such buildings also existed at 
Telul eth-Thalathat in the contemporary level XV is not 
known because the architecture of the site is difficult to 
ascertain from the publication. 

The easternmost site of this phase was Gird ali Agha 
which lacked the substantial architecture of Umm Daba- 
ghiyah (J. R. Caldwell 19S3: 649). 

The chronological precedence of the finds of Umm Da- 
baghiyah over those of Hassuna is indicated by the ap- 
pearance of the "husking tray," a type of tray with corru- 

1983.159). It has been a favored criterion for compari- 
sons among early farming communities since its discov- 
ery m level II of Hassuna (Lloyd and Safar 1945277 
[here, fig. 2-1 1J j_ At Umm Dabaghivah such a husking 
tray appears only in the ^lalerlevds" (Kirkbride 1 912-9) 
Of three female figurines found at Umm Dabaghiyah' 
one l5 'the most elegant yet recovered among the early 
cultures of Iraq" (Kirkbride 1972.8, pis VD71 VIH 
[here, fig. 2/12]). 

At the sites of Tell Socio (levels 3-4), Kill Tepe (level 
U, Vanm Tepe j (levels XJJ-IX). and Tell Hassuna (level 
la), the Proto-Hassuna materials are succeeded by those 
of the Hassuna culture proper (Bader 1983). Thus radi- 
ocarbon dates for Hassuna levels at Yarim Tepe I (LE 
im .6275-5660; LE 1070: 6260-5665 B.^suggS 
j* 6200-6000 b.c. for the end of Proto- Hassuna. IL- 
anues between the fine stone bowls of the latest level of 
Umm Dabaghiyah and those of the earliest level at Tell 
es-Sawwan support this, since radiocarbon dates from 
Tell es-Sawwan level I are 5720 plus/minus 73 (P-855)* 
and 5860-5455 (P-857). Ceramic affinities suggest that 
the latest levels of Bouqras may slightly overlap with the 
earliest of Umm Dabaghiyah (Kirkbride 1972- 14- Akker- 
mans, Fokkens, and Waterbolk 1981; Akkermans, pers 
comm., November 1983). Since the Bouqras dates allow 
an early to middle seventh millennium range, one can 
suggest the second half of the seventh millennium for 
Proto-Hassuna. 

The Hassuna and the Samarra Periods 
To this phase of early village culture belongs sites that 
range from the modest beginning with level fc a « Hassuna 
to the substantial houses with rectangular rooms grouped 
around a courtyard in which there were ovens, grain bins, 
and the like in Hassuna, level IH. 

The principal criterion of the Hassuna period is the 
Hassuna standard incised ware (here, fig. 2/13) which 
began at Hassuna in levels Ib-c and was widely distrib- 
uted in northern Iraq (J. Oates 1973:163). There is a wide 
range of sizes, from storage jars nearly a meter high to 
tiny cannated bowls (for the pottery from Hassuna see 
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t Lloyd and Safar 1945: 276ff.). The Hassuna standard 
t vessels were covered with a thin cream slip, and while 

• die slip was still wet the patterns were drawn with a 

• pointed tool both in the incised and in the incised-and- 
| painted standard wares. The earliest painted pottery, 

• called "archaic painted ware," is characterized by the al- 
most uniform red color of the paint and a glossy surface 
t finish . Standard painted jars are sq natter and have shorter 
I necks than those of the archaic painted ware. Hassuna 
standard ware is most frequently decorated on the shoul- 
j der of the jar with crosshatched triangles or groups of 
opposed oblique lines painted in mat color on a mat back- 
ground (here, fig. 2/14). 

In addition to the local pottery at Hassuna, an imported 
one was in use. Ii was called Samarra after the centra] 
Mesopotamian site where it was discovered in graves 
(Herzfeld 1930.1. Samarra pottery manifests a distinct 
culture m the sites of Samarra, nearby Tell es-Sawwan. 
Choga Marni near Mandali, MaLi^rah,. and Baghouz, 
where it is not accompanied by Hassuna ware. 

Samarra pottery is exceptionally fine, mat painted, 
usually to strong black color, but sometimes in red. Dis- 
tinctive ornaments are painted in narrcu bands one above 
the other, each running in an opposite direction (here, fig. 
2/15). Occasionally, figured designs are used. One vase 
from Hassuna, several fragmentary ones from Tell es- 
Sawwan, and two fragments from Choga Mami have the 
| neck of a jar ornamented with painted and appliqued fe- 
male faces (here, fig. 2/16). Previous to producing elab- 
■orate pottery, the people of Tell es-Sawwan had manufac- 
■tured hundreds of finely ground stone objects, in 
r particular, female statuettes (here, fig. 2/7) and elegantly 
shaped bowls (here, fig. 2/18). These objects were also 
found in graves dearly associated with several unusually 
large buildings attributed to the earliest level (J. Oates 
1973: 1 70). This stonework of Tell es-Sawwan j s reminis- 
cent of the fine stonework of the aceramjc levels of Magh- 
^zaliyah, Cayonii, and Bouqras. and of the beautiful stone 
bowls of Umm Dabaghiyah and Jarmo. Eva Strommen- 
ger noted this relationship of excellent craftmanship 
about 6000 B.C. at widely separated sites in south Ana- 
tolia, north Mesopotamia, and the areas on the middle 
courses of the Euphrates and Tigris (Kohlmeyer and 
iStromrnenger 1982:20). 

I The stately multiroom rectangular buildings of Tell es- 
Saw wan are constructed of very large mud-bricks with 
| buttresses at wall junctions. There were five levels disti- 
nguished in all, of which T-shaped buildings could be rec- 
ognized In level IH the settlement was surrounded on at 
leasL three sides by a defensive wall and a ditch 3 ro wide. 
Al Choga Mami, the structures were erected with long 
cigar- shaped mud-bricks, a rectangular plan was used, 
Wd buttresses were placed at the junctions of walls' 
Rooms were small, square, and frequently opened into 
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each other along the long axis of the building. New 
houses were built on top of the older ones but w lt hiu the 
walls of the earlier buildings , perhaps indicating property 
rights (J. Oates 1973:169). At Choga Mami there may 
have also been some evidence of walls surrounding a 
group of smaller buildings (ibidj. J. Oates associated the 
suggestion about property rights of house owners with 
the contemporary appearance of stamp seals as perhaps 
rrflec ting the rccognj tion of private ownership. 

The stone stamp seals so far published share a roughly 
rectangular sealing surface and a handle, which may be 
ndge-shaped or knob-shaped. Only the seal from Yarim 
Tepe I (Merpert, Muncbaev, and Bader I978:p|. VTU'5, 
lower right) is photographed with the handle, but not 
enough is shown to be certain of the sliape. In all of the 
published seals the sealing surface is marked by rather 
crude, oblique cros snatching. In an example from Has- 
suna, level 11 (Lloyd and Safar I945:pl. X1'2. top row. 
right end [here, fig. 671]), the handle had been broken' 
and a suspension hole had been drilled through the 
middle of the sealing surface. The same can be observed 
to an almost identical example from Maianah (Braid- 
wood et al, 1952: fig L 20/10). In later seals a small cup- 
shaped hollow appears as part of the design, 

Jt is curious that no seals have been published from 
several of the Samam sites, for example, Tell es-Sawwan 
or Choga Mami. Most characteristic of Choga Mami are 
the elegant, painted figurines (here, fig. 2/19. 20), which 
prefigure in several features those from Ubaid, Ur, and 
'Qucili of the Late Ubaid phase. 

Further north, at Yarim Tepe 1 , the upper si* levels also 
show rectangular multiroom houses, frequently with but- 
tresses at wall junctions. The distinctive building male- 
rial consists of compact blocks of clay, apparently of uni- 
form size and often laid m regular patterns (Merterf and 
Muncbaev 1973:101 ). As srated by Oates, Samarra sites 
occur "in a band across Mesopotamia north of Baghdad 
and south of the ratofed lands generally occupied by the 
'Hassuna 1 peoples. Samarra penetrates also into ihVhills 
to the north-east: the bulk of rhe prehistoric pottery from 
Shemshara in the Rania plain would appear lo be Samar- 
ran, and it has been noted ihar no ceramics earlier than 
Samarra have been found in this area" (J Oates 
1973:171.1. 

Recently, Samarra occupation has been reponed for 
the Himrto basin al mound A of Tell Songor (Fujii 
1981:169-70, 173-75; Postgate and Watson 1979:179) 
and at Tdl RjJian (Postgate ^d Roaf 1981:186; Gibson 
1979), Both sites arc said to have material similar to mat 
of Choga Mami [Postgate and Watson 1979: J 78: Postgate 
and Roaf 1981:189; Fujii 1981:180). One buildmg at 
Songor has two rows of square rooms with buttresses at 
wall junctions (Matsumoto 1979; fig. 2) and is similar to 
Samarra house plans published from Choga Mami (J 
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Oates 1969:p). XXIV). The figurines from this site art 
also somewhat related to those of Choga Mami (compare 
Malsumoto 1379, fig. 3, lower right, with J. Oates 
1969:pls. XXMD/e-d, XXDCc-e), 

From the available radiocarbon date* hoth the Hassuna 
and Sarnarra cultures would appear 10 have flourished tn 
the first half of the sixth millennium . though perhaps be- 
ginning late in the seventh (see table 1 ), At Tforim Tepe J] 
tie earliest Halaf levels overlie an already abandoned 
Hassuna settlement (Munchaev and Mexpen 198 1:277 J. 
Since Early Halaf may have overlapped with Late Sa- 
> marra (Hijara et al. 1980:15 1). the Hassuna culture may 
not have lasted as late as the Samaria. 

At Choga Mami [be levels with Samarran-type pottery 
were overlaid with one no! known before, which has af- 
finities with Early Ubaid materials of the south and with 
Iranian materials to the west (see Voigt and Dyson, this 
vof., chap. 61. hut which developed at Choga Mami out 
of the Samarran levels without a break. Oaies called" this 
pottery "Transitional Ware" to empliasize its place be- 
tween Samaria and the early southern material (here, rig. 
2/21 j. While "Transitional Ware" is better fired and 
harder than Samaria pottery and there is much less ten- 
dency for the paini to Hate off. many of the shapes and 
decorations are so close to the preceding Samarra potierv 
that out of context it would he indistinguishable. A radi- 
ocarbon determination far tbe site suggests the mid-sixth 
millennium as a reasonable dale for Choga Mami Tran- 
sitional (BM-483; 5965-5410 b_c). 

The Halaf Period 

Following tbe Hassuna and Samarra periods the appear- 
ance of a new pottery initiated a new period in the Mosul 
and Sinjar regions of Iraq. The pottery was called Halaf 
after the site in the northern half of the Khabur head- 
waters region in north Syna. where it was first discov- 
ered 

Halaf pottery is a lustrous burnished pottery with static 
compositional schemes and. from about the middle of the 
period onward, with a measure of polychromy. The per- 
fection in the technique of painting pottery in this phase 
consisted in the homogeneity, density, absence of 
bubbles, and consistency of the surface. Although there 
were great differences in quality, some Halaf vessels ap- 
proached the technique of Attic vase painting. 

Some of the finest HaJaf pottery was discovered at At 
pachiyah in [be Mosul area. This site, which is the most 
extensively published HaJaf site so far. was excavaied hv 
Mallowan in the 1930s (Mallowan and Rose 1935) and 
by Jiijaia in 1976 f Hijara el al. 19S01. Hijara paid closer 
attention to the stratigraphic relations between the vari- 
ous parts of the mound than had Mallowan, hence he was 
better able to define the ceramic sequence (for a correla- 



tion of these reports see Dunham 1983:22, table I [here 
fig- 9]). 

There is obvious agreement between Hijara and Mal- 
lowan on the earliest Halaf pottery. Characteristic of this 
pottery is that the paint and slip easily separate. Mallo- 
wan 's "Early Halaf Pottery" seems to correlate with Hi- 
jara 's pottery Phases HI and H2 (here, fig. 9/1 , 4). 

The Middle Halaf phase is difficult to determine from 
the published material. Mallowan 's "Middle Halaf Pot- 
tery" may fit into Hijara's pottery Phases H3 and H4. 
Middle Halaf pottery can, however, be visualized from 
the finds from Tell Aqab in the Khabur headwaters region 
of north Syria by Davidson and Watkins (1981). These 
show a development from early pottery with simple 
forms of straight-sided bowls with limited geometric dec- 
oration in bands or alternating panels, which introduce 
the static Halaf-type composition, to more complicated 
forms in the middle period, in which also the earliest 
polychromy occurred. However, none of the animal 
forms of Mallowan 's Early Halaf, or tbe bucrania, so 
common in the Middle and Late Halaf at Arpachiyah, 
occurs at Aqab. Arpachiyah cream bowls (here, fig. 9/1, 
2) and squat jars with flaring necks (here, fig. 9/3-5) had 
occurred early at Aqab, but the cream bow] disappeared 
in the middle period at Aqab (ibid. , p. 7). 

The latest group of pottery from Arpachiyah with its 
magnificent polychrome plates (here, fig. 2/22), the aes- 
thetic quality of which is due to the selectivity of pattern 
and spacing, is represented by only two examples from 
Aqab. Polychrome painting was also used on small shal- 
low hemispherical bowls, which resemble what Mallo- 
wan called "saucers" at Arpachiyah. But the majority of 
the vessels at Aqab were painted in one color. Poly- 
chrome plates are also reported from Choga Mami, where 
they were locally made, and from the Himrin (Oates, 
pers. comm.). 

The new excavations at Arpachiyah yielded two archi- 
tectural phases which preceded those determined by Mal- 
lowan. The first, Hijara's Phase Al, his levels XI-IX, 
had village debris with rectangular rooms. However, the 
lack of round structures, the so-called "tholoi," in this 
phase could be due to chance, since Hijara's trenches 
were only 2-3 m wide. At Yaiim Tepe n, round and rec- 
tangular buildings occurred from the earliest levels on 
(see below). In Hijara's Phase A2 (levels VIII- VI, layers 
22-1 1), "tholoi" with walls 35-30 cm thick without stone 
foundations were found. A thick mass of tauf apparently 
originating late in level VII or level VI has been inter- 
preted by Hijara as the remains of an enclosure wall sur- 
rounding the upper part of the mound (Hijara et al. 
1980: 1 32-34). Phases A3 and A4 were found only inside 
this enclosure wall. Phase A3a (levels V-IV, layers 10- 
8 = Malbwan's TT 10-9) had larger "tholoi" with 
thicker walls and stone foundations; while Phase A3b 
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levels IIl-II = Mailowan's IT 8-7) had large "tholoi" 
ith adjoining rectangular chambers. Indeed, the "tho- 
[qV in these levels are some of the largest known any- 
'here, having diameters of 9-10 m, with attached rooms 
^ f-9 m long. So far, the only other equally large "tholos" 
is one in the uppermost level at Tell es-Sawwan (ca. 12 
m diameter; al-Soof 1971:4). Finally, in Hijara's Phase 
.A4, equivalent to Mallowan's TT 6, these large "tholoi" 
'are replaced by the rectangular building in which Mallo- 
ran found the large hoard of Late Halaf pottery. 
Hijara suggested that in Phases A2 and A3 the tholos 
:a was a ritual center, walled and having graves adjoin- 
ig but not containing any settlement debris. In Phase A4 
le artisan's rectangular house in which the contents had 
IB preserved by a fire indicates the character of the vil- 
ige as producing pottery and other artifacts. 
Another important site in the Mosul region is Tepe 
iawra, the lowest levels of which contain Halaf pottery 
J round structures (Tobler 1950). Neutron activation 
lysis has demonstrated that some of this Halaf pottery 
is imported from Arpachiyah, a fact that bears out the 
■tiery-producing function of Arpachiyah in this period 
'avidson and McKerrell 1980). Watson reports that al- 
imigh Davidson thinks the Halaf pottery from Gawra 
-longs to his Late (comparable to Arpachiyah TT 6) and 
isitional (to Ubaid) phases, "Hijara finds pottery at 
nw* that fits his Phases One and Two (pre-TT 10)" 
atson 1983a: 234). 

At the small site of Banahilk near Rowanduz (Watson 
583b), the painted pottery from all levels appears to be 
T ate Halaf' (but cf . Hijara, in Watson 1983a: 233). The 
ipped stone industry comprises chert flakes and obsi- 
jan blades in similar proportions as at Girikihaciyan, 
farfcey. The chert industry continues earlier Hassunan 
Jaditions and is quite different from the contemporary 
Jhipped stone industries in the Amuq Plain in north 
JSjria. Hence, the homogeneity demonstrated for the 
|ainted pottery across north Syria and north Mesopota- 
mia may not extend to all aspects of technology (Watson 
.O83a:239-40; LeBlanc and Watson 1973). 
'* West of the Halaf sites of the Mosul region lie those of 
Je Sinjar region, Yarim Tepe H and UJ (Merpert and 
Munchaev 1973:108-13; Merpert and Munchaev 1984- 
Munchaev and Merpert 1981; Munchaev, Merpert and 
Badcr 1984). At Yaiim Tepe n there were ^ uppemost 

JvtEs greatly disturbed by grave pits of Hellenistic and 
Assyrian times; below these were seven levels of Halaf 
*a!emcn< In the southeastern pan of the mound were 
>main< of a destroyed stratum of a small Hassuna 
Settlement which undoubtedly preceded the foundation 
°f the Halaf settlement" (Munchaev and Mernert 
1981:277). 
|The earliest excavated levels at the site contained nar- 






row, rectangular structures interpreted as having been for 
domestic me "wis, ^^ ^^ ^ waJ]j ^^ gf 

?S?T^? W i Sh l0am Sl3bi " (Munchaev and Merpert 
iyHl-78). The slabs are probably the same "compact 
clay blocks" described in the buildings of the Hassuna 
period structures on \anra Tepe 1 (Merpert and Mun- 
chaev 1973:101) of which it is said that thev were ap- 
proximately uniform in size and were laid in a regular 
pattern in some individual buildings (ibid.). Coarinc the 
walls with clay plaster was also continued from the earlier 
penod, Adjoining the houses were hearths in pits and 
domed ovens. West of that functional sector were the 
main dwelling structures, the tholoi. Their shapes dif- 
fered—one had vertical walls and a flat roof t another was 
domed, and inside the latter was a domed oven. The sizes 
were modest, with diameters ranging from 4Jmto3m 
A somewhat later tholos wjij bigger, having a diameter of 
5,3 m. Its massive walls (up to 40 cm thick) rested on a 
special platform. With the foundation of the big structure 
are connected rituaJ pits with marks of fires and a number 
of finds that include painted vessels, microlilhic tools, 
anthropomorphic figurines, and a unique capper seal, ail 
of which were discovered under the floor of the tholos 
(Munchaev and Merpert (98 1 :278), 

The largest tholos discovered by the Soviet expedition 
was excavated on Yarim Tepe ffl. It had a diameter of 
5,85 m and the walls are 30 cm thick, standing to a height 
of 2 m. They were btiili of unbaked clay, with mud plaster 
on each face Inside the uhjIqs were four symmetrical] v 
placed comer-shaped buttresses to strengthen the walls 
(Munchaev, Merpcn, and Badrr I9S4: 33-35 J. The bins 
created by the comer buttresses appear to have been used 
for objects that were meant id be kept together in one 
place, such as the seven hundred so-called clay sling- 
balls. Although the remains of broken pots were also 
ihrowrj into the bins, there were obsidian plates fno< de- 
fined as to their shape), pieces of flint, part of a broken 
roscMColored marble cup, beadi. two of which were of 
white stone r and painted clay rings, about 3 cm in diam- 
eter. These rings are a distinctive object of the Halaf pe- 
nod at larim Tepe fl and III, Neither Arpachiyah nor 
lepe Gawra has yielded tha! type of artifact. There were 
also numerous anthropomorphic and animal figurines in 
the bins. 

The most extraordinary figurine comes from Yarim 

Tepe II (here, fig. 2/24). It h hollow, forming a vessel in 
the shape of a headless remaie figurine, with the open 
neck serving as the spout, and represented wnh small 
breasts, a slender body in profile , and long strands of hair 
painted down its back (Munchaev and Merpert J9SJml 
opp. p. 137, and p. 252, fig. 9fi : R U!Sian te!(I pp- 2 5[i 
52 T and English, p. 281). Corresponding female torsos 
have been bund ai Arpachiyah fMallowan and Rose 
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1935: fig. 45/10-12). The figurine-shaped v^j *„„, 
*™ Tepe n has halted bim6s wili ,tco^L^Z 
and run parallel ^tween fc breast5 ^V ^ 
*•# a, the hips, pgfc^ ^ ^ ^ 

The more common Halaf period female figurine is 
heavy bodied and heavy breasted, and is seated sZo* 

' i>™ it rtj t £ ' h Another ^pe from Yarim 

, Tepen^iunchaevandMeipcn 1981:205. fig 64/9} to 
• which [he upper part & redllCcd t0 g J g ™ 

EST of ? ** prts ^ d ,ike ^- 2S 

vto^Sf f Yafim ^ m even ™>re abbre- 

The excavators of Yarim Tepe m sussed the fact that 
W period. This ,s jfcp confirm by the potterv which 

t!J tt i f Wlth lon Hcgg=d birds from Yarn* 

l i )r Ca " ^ "^P^d to such Late Halaf Z 
■ i ih«h from Chagar B^ar in a >« kjggg 
*tf mean, Late ffiUaf^^ST^ fig. 2 7 /S fS 

Oa*s JM9.I3S [from a well containing Late &&?* 

Somewhat earlier may be a sherd with horizontal 
grooves al] over from level 4 of Yarim Tepe n (Memen 
gfeg-P «»#. XLVI/l), which Ly b ( fo7me 

ah TT 6 tMaJfowan and Rose I935:pl. XX/a) 
W Ht HalarPCUe °' S"^*NNg to Hijara's potterv 
terds^Bhihe huts and fWrs" mo tif<nere fig 2«*j 

seal m the shape of a flattened drop, suggestine the 
inches of a female and resemblmg th'e abbreviated an 
ropomorphic clay figurines from the same site The de 

SslTo^r 15 ° n the flat Slde of * e ?™ d ™ 1 **- 

tes its possible use as a seal. The seal form is well 
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Seals with geometric shapes, circular or recIan l !ar 
were engraved with the same delicate 1*23355 
tern of squares with crossed diagonal,, known from HaM 
pottery designs. The impression of a peato. with such a 
paton was found « Tepe Gawn, iT^A JX 
Halaf level just mentioned abbler J950:pl. CLVUI/Jjr 

SS !^ mUq fBraidwood Md Bnidwood 1960:95 fig 

a s ™ti A ! f T T ° aWra dS ° yidded the ^Pression of 
a small rectangular seal, engraved with an antelope in a 
Mturtf w with lowered M whlch fiLs ^^^ 
MM sp a ce tTobler J950:aXV*m g, % * 
3] - The refiued style of this mkute design Md the ex^ 
cdHen^o.ianansh.p are characteristic ofW Halaf pi 
nod. Tn, nnuu Mtto, be a M e SO potamian mnoC 

C and D phases, which are contemporary tfft the HajJ 
and earlier periods of Mesopotamia 

THe fine workmanship in seal pendants, figurines and 
po^ manifested at Yarim Tepe D and ffiCpia" 

Sriod may C ° DSidered 3 Critedon of «* 

J^^S SitCS 5 "* Himril1 ba5in wit ^ Halaf 
SH^^ r R ( ? tS ° n 1983a:237 = Jasim ^85: 
£tS ? ' hC C ™ binilion rf ™«nd and rectangu- 
kr buddmg observed at Yarim Tepe U and ID. At Tell 
Hasanrhe H a laf occupation was situated on the western 
m « Ihc « while on the eastern part was IS 

ssr?^ "^ 4 phase - Nowh - - ^ «*££ 

-ri?9s 5 d f 6 r occurtog " erinas ^ ed - 

S tS Sf KS appea]3 to bave "*■ in some c <*- 

jcwiih Early UbaidpoHcrytFujii I 98l:185-S6 IW, 

Watson reports that Hijara noted several other HaMan 
sites m the region M* the Jebel Himri, Sd^S 

XSn e /'r St ° f Whkh « knww " on ^ fr om surface 
co «dons. The mojf important of these may be the nar- 

2S KCa ? tCd if>e ° f Ba ^ »« *e DarbendTKhi 
^^ (^tson I9 3a:2a7). which is sa rf to ha^ 

SS^flW pottery ' perhaps com p- b 

to that at Choga Mami (J. Oates 1969 122 138-101 am 

Halafian Penphery: East," along with Halaf-influenced 
pottery found in Iran (Watson 1983a:237-38) and mus t 
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represent an expansion of Halafian influences outside the 
"heartland" of the culture in north Syria and north Mes- 
opotamia. 
Available radiocarbon dates suggest that the Halaf 
: culture should be dated to the second half of the sixth 
; millennium (see table 1). The one date from Hijara's ex- 
1 cavations at Arpachiyah, BM-1531 from Phase H2, 
5985-5495 B.C. (for details see table 1), suggests some 
r contemporaneity with Choga Mami Transitional. This 
date does not represent the earliest Halaf material since 
thai material had overlapped a little with Samaria. Given 
the Samaria radiocarbon dates, the Halaf period of Mes- 
opotamia may have begun about the middle of the sixth 
millennium. If one accept* Hijara's judgment thaL the 
lowest Halaf levels at Yarim Tepe TJ and at Arpachiyah 
were roughly contemporary, then the radiocarbon dates 
of Jevels 7 and 6 of Yarim Tepe D (LE 1212, LE Pi I 
5455-5210 B.C. and 5555-5257 ».c: [for dctail£~ SK 
table I]] may suggest that these belonged to Middle 
| Halaf, Hijara's pottery Phases H3 to early H4. 

The integration of these finds with those of recent cx- 
fcavations of Halaf sites in the west, like Shams ed-Din 
I Tannira, the Euphrates Dam project of the American Uni- 
■ versity of Beirut (al-Radi and Seeden 1980; Azoury and 
. Bergman 1980). and the most promising site in Turkey 
| f>i Tarfasi (see Mellink, this vol., chap. 9), remains a 
[task for the future. 

The Ubaid Period 

fFbr most of the time during which the present version of 
tCkronoiogies was assembled, the period called Ubaid, 
jjfter a site near Ur in southern Mesopotamia, was consid- 
ed to have begun somewhat later than the end of the 
narra period in central Mesopotamia and also after the 
Jend of the Halaf period in the north. This chronological 
.assumption was reinforced by the fact that Ubaid pottery, 
jnade of hard-fired buff or red paste with small geometric 
|fesi£ns in black paint, was found at northern sites like 
^Arpachiyah as the last period of occupation, following 
^tfie Halaf period (Mallowan and Rose 1935:20, and pas- 
■tt). The structure of the present section of this book was 
'JJanned accordingly. 

[ In 1985, results of a deep sounding at Tell el- l Oueili 
near Larsa have yielded information concerning periods 
feeding the earliest Ubaid phase from Eridu. Twenty 
tvels were distinguished in the sounding; however, the 
|roundwater level prevented full exploration to virgin 
toil. The term Ubaid was used for levels thirteen to 
twenty which show relations with Samarra pottery de- 
agns and, in at least one case, a resemblance to an early 
Hsssuna coarse-ware shape. At this writing no radiocar- 
bon date is available; however, the pottery and brick types 
(see below) are related to those at Choga Mami Transi- 



tional sites and suggest a ijk el y contemporaneity Now it 
is not stuping thai the chemical composiiion of the 

Ubaid pottery was closely relate to thai of Samarra pot- 
tery, bur duTerent from Halaf pottery {No!] 1976-77- 
32,34). 

The Ubaid Period in Southern Mesopotamia 
The excavations of the deep levels at 'Gueili have shown 
that [he first settlers built on an elevation, probably to 

SIJ! 1 ^ 1 ^ S - Eak5t V™ 1 * fl «*^ (Calvel 
1*85:257). Calver pointed out that the great alluvia] de- 
posits of several meters de P th T which can be observed at 
the sue, would prevent the discovery of anv hot the larg- 

est of the Early Ubaid settlements (Calve! 1985 255) 
These observations were made tentatively hi amplifier 
Hon of the work of Adams, Kisser, and Wright who sug- 
gested thai the earliest phases of the Ubaid period were 
characterized by small sedentary communities, fairiv 

3? '^r^' ***** in ** $*& «e™ (Adams 
1981:59). They thought that they could discern some 
suggestion of a two-level settlement hierarchy, especially 
in the Ur-Eridu region, icward the end of the Ubaid pe- 
riod. Here, a variety of smaller settlements of ca. 2-5 ha 
extension can be seen as subsidiary to a few larger sites 
covercng about 10 or more ha each, for example, Ur and 
Endu (Wright in Adams 1931:325). 

The Ubaid Phase (The c Oueili Phase) 

The deep levels of 'Ourili have architectural remains 

showing btnlding techniques for permanent structures 
(CaJvet 1985:259). Huoi (1985a:122) describes the ma- 
terial as »l oaver of cby up !o ^ ^ j^ ^^ ^ 

Doth Sides by boards between which they must have been 
formed. The upper surface has two long parallel furrows 
In their flatness, these large loaves or bricks differ from 
the otherwise related "cigar-shaped" bricks described by 
Joan Oates in the buildings of the Samarra bouses L 
Choga Mami fJ. Dates 1969: II 7-21). 

The pottery of Ubaid is often painted, except for the 
earliest levels in which the number of potsherds collected 
is also very hmiied. One finds bowls the sides of which 
are more or less widened toward the lop. There were larpe 
bowls, footed bowls T closed jars, and jars with convex- 
concave profiles, Decoration is often produced bv parah 
lei lines forming zlgiags. large cross-shaped forms par- 
allel vertical lines, parallel festoons, and superimposed 
chevrons. On the basis of several items one can suggest a 
continuity between Ubaid and Ubaid 1, and the overall 
phase can be considered a direct predecessor of Ubaid I 
however, the repertory of Ubaid 1 is far more sophisti-" 
rated and die execution closer and tighter. Several mor- 
phological and decorative parallels exist with the reper- 
tory of the so-called Choga Mami Transitional as ii is 
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known from Choga Mami and from Choga Send in Iran' 
moreover, then arc relations with the material of Bagh- 
ouz and Songor A, However the culture of the 'OueQi 
phase is not a simple local variant of Choga Mamj Tfan _ 
smonal but shares with it the horizon of the Samara pe- 

msr^ necds l ° be filrthftr elucidated < Huot 

One of the two jars reproduced by Huot (19B5b:305 
fig .3) resembles in , t5 lower pan a large flat "bow], upon 
whose nm was buiJt an upper structure, which 
curves sharply inward [then rises in the neck] to make a 
squat . . vessel." This description was given by Lloyd 
(Lloyd and Safar 1945:277} for coarse -ware jars of the 
coarse, straw-tempered vessels of the first, second and 
third camp sue* j n &$ k al Hassuna (for the type see 
here, fig. 2/4). Aside from the neck, the description 'also 
applies to the shape of the jar frcm 'Ouriii. The painted 
decoration of the jar from 'Oueili indicates, of course a 
somewhat later stage of development. In the second ves- 
sel reproduced by Huot iWBSbJOfi. fig. 4), the regular 
parallel lines suggest the use of a multiple brush a rather 
sophisticated technical device that appears to have been 
used in the subsequent Eridu phase. 

[The Ubaid 1 Phase (The Eridu Phase) 

This phase is named after the ware found in level: XIX- 
XIV at Endu in a sounding made near the south corner of 
the ziggtint The pottery is fine lo extremely fine and 
covered mside and out with a slip of the same clav The 
paint vanes from black to red and was normaliv laid on 
Buddy. One of the most common forms is a broad, either 
flat or shallow, dish or plate (here, fig, 2/27J, occasion- 
ally provided with a ring base. .Also common are jars with 
fshort or long vertical necks, or with flared necks rising 
[from a curve (here, fig. 2/28). A distinctive type is a tall 
goblet with ogee-shaped sides, occasionally with a ca- 
rnation near a flat bottom (Safar, Mustafa, and Lloyd 
.1981:174-75, and fig. 96/20 [here, fig. 2/29]). 
( "Hie painted designs are elaborate, delicately applied 
paU, and varied. Each type of vessel has its own char- 
actensuc repertory of designs. Thus, the shallow dishes 
.mve the maximum decoration on the central ground and 
>rder of the inner face. The usual type of border pattern 
a Wide band filled with double crosshatching or diaper 
r j j«tem sometimes elaborated by the intermittent solid 
■W of the cheeks, giving an extremely rich effect. The 
^Central ground is decorated with an allover partem 
i pecks, opposed triangles, etc.), or with a centrifugal 
"Sign reminiscent of Samarra wares. From a mere me- 
hon in levels XVJII and XVII the decoration develops 
"to an elaborate design covering the whole ground usu- 
jm with some sort of cross as a basis (Safar, Mustafa 
mi Lloyd 1981:174, and fig. 99/5, 8; j. Oates 1960 35' 



and pi. V/24). Another distinctive motif on the inside of 
shallow bowls is a small tassel of varying form pendent 
irom a sweeping triangle (here. fig. 230) Various forms 
of running ornament between horizontal bands are pre- 
ferred for jars and are usually limited to the rim and 
shoulder of the pot [Safar, Mustafa, and Lloyd 1981:175; 
fig. 98/29-32). Tall goblets arc decorated on Hie outside 
only, often with bands of solid color beneath the rim. al- 
ternating with running patterns. Usually these are bal- 
anced by a single heavy band near the bottom (ibid d 
175; fig. 9fj,'20 [here, fig, Z'29]). 

The earliest architecture found at Eridu, levels XVIII- 
XVI. is characterized by large fiat bneks. ca. 50-54 
cm x 20-26 cm x 6-7 cm, laid a 5 stretchers in thin 
walls only one brick thick. Li level XVI there was a small 
buildmg, 2.10 x 3, 10 m. with a deep niche containing 
a small mud-brick pedestal on one side. Opposite the 
pedestal in the middle of the room was another pedestal 
which bore clear traces of burning. The doorway was 
slightly off center with another small mud-brick pedestal 
outside it. These elements, essential to later Sumerian 
temples, plus the placement of the building underneath 
of what was later clearly a sacred area, form the basis for 
the convincing interpretation of this building as a temple 
(Safar. Mustafa, and Lloyd 1981:111). Level XV con- 
tained a larger rectangular building of less distinct char- 
acter and built of a clearly different kind of bnck: hand- 
made, without any kind of mould, 40 x U x 8 cm, 
and having deep finger grooves on one side. This type of 
bnck was also used "to pack out" the ruins of Temple XV 
m order to provide an emplacement for a new building. 
of which no traces remain. The filling was designated as 
Temple XIV (Safar. Mustafa, and Llovd 1981:90). 

The remains of level 10 at "Oueili. which was contem- 
porary with Ubaid I , as shown by relations in the potter- 
ies of the two sites (compare Calvel miizpanm, with 
Safar, Mustafa, and Lloyd miipatsim}, are not yet fuJiv 
published. They contained several fiuors. although no 
walls were found. Lewi 9 Jacked all architecture as such' 
however, there was some modification of the ground de- 
scending toward the south. Part of ihepotterv of this level 
was of Ubaid 3 type. 

In level 9 was found a pendant of clav muct 
I985b:309, fig. 6.) resembling the shape of the HaJaf pen^ 
dants m the form of an abbreviated female bodv {here 
fig. 6/2). The fact that the 'Oueili pendant is made of clay 
is unparalleled among the pendants of the Late Halaf and 
Ubaid periods of Tepc Gawra and Yarim Tepc II and HI 
Moreover, the motif engraved on the pendant, which the 
excavators compared to the Late Ubaid subject of an 
animal- headed demon between two animals or humans 
is equally unique on this type of penda.it and shows the 
earliest local glyptic endeavor so far known from the 
south. 
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The site of 'Oueili was abandoned after this level and 

ZmsasT Wta h ^ re ° ccupied in ^ 4 (CaJ " 

Jn the Himrin basin, M -ft,j Abada y^ j ^ 
*W found in the lowest l fV el, level HI. together with "a 
few apparently genuine Samarrs sherds" and associated 

rf rCJ t>P f jr ClQSel - V reIaicd tD ^ Wd reminiscent 
of Choga Mami Transitional ' " (Jasim l9S3a 184 
J 1 955:90-96). The association of these potteries indicates" 
thai Lbey are probably also to be considered chronologi- 
cally close. Relations of decorative patterns on Eridu 
phase pots, especially of groups of juxtaposed parallel 
hues, often WlU i a solid or reserved n^gfe b€tWeea 
them (e.g., Safar. Mustafa, aid Lloyd mi-fies 94 Q7 
100, lev.]* X1X-XVD, c» be compared ,o S££ 
istic external aioijf of Transitional Ware" bowls at 
Choga Mami (J. Oates 1969:pl. XXXH/2-8 10-12 
[here, fig. 2/31]). The radiocarbon date for the Choca 
Mami Transitional (BM^83) may indicate about 5500 
B.C. for the beginning of Ubaid 1. How lone it Wh j. 
uncertain as is the duration of the rest of the Ubaid 
period Thus, discussion of absolute chronology will 



|The Ubaid 2 Phase (The Hajji Muhammed Phase) 

jHaiJi Muhammed ware, first recognized in the excava- 
jtions at the Qal at Hajji Muhammed (Ziegler 1953) is 
characteristic of levels XTV-XH at Eridu and continues 
« well into some later levels. The ware usually has dark 
to ish black paint, often thickly applied, resulting in a 
Jtetalhc luster. Patterns are often close and create dark 
Ntes on the light buff pottery. Wide bowls are usually 
painted on the interior wall with an oblique grid pattern 
^gyegular scatter of tiny squares in reserve (here' 
|g. 2/32); the center of the bowls frequently has a radial 
jattem. Three sherds of Hajji Muhammed pottery ex- 
ited by Noll showed relations with the painting tech- 
niques of Halaf ware (Noll 1976-77:40) 
I Hajji i Muhammed pottery had as wide'a distribution as 
g* of Ubaid 1 . While it appears to have been most con! 
*QWted in the area of Uruk and Ur, it was also found in 
** excavations at Ras al-'Amiya, near Kish, although 
*m of the pottery there belonged to Ubaid 3 (Stronach 
m, Adams 1981). Farther north in the Himrin, Late 

R£ \TT i mixed with Ubaid 3 > have bee » found 

1 Tell Abada ,n levels U-l, Tell Songor B and C Tell 
JW, and Tell Rashid. A, Tell Abada above level j£ 
I 5 ," 7 Cm ° f m ia whic * no buildings were found. 
fg H above this contained Late Ubaid 2 and Ubaid 3 

S Th- ? 31 f , 2 ^ P redo ™"*ed (Jasim 

Z f ^, , alS ° C ° mained an exle ™ setde- 
m of well-built mud-brick buildings having a T- 



maUer rooms or more T-shaped rooms. This is Lhe ear' 
best occurrence of a lyae of alar, tii« „ V 
h^h n,™*, - j »." , p toat *™ continue in 
both north and south in the later Ubaid and Uruk periods 

tZ FE *SiS Ubaid leVe!s had *« heavily 

W* d |» rhe shards collected on the surface of the 
mound included a number in the Ubaid J and 2 styles 

^gSSr eLateH ^ ffiaKrialinthe ^" 

behmd ta^HMI Arabian shoreline of the PeLn- 
Arabian Gulf, more than 600 km south of Eridu, although 

m feSST * po,t - is LTbiid 3 or 4 tJ - 0a * s 

ms.l9S3). Neutron activation analysis has shown this 
P«tory *> be of Mesopotamiau manufacture (Oates d al. 
1977). Pons stresses the likelihood of Mesopotamia^ 
fishermen exploiting no, only the rich fishing banks off 
the Arab,^ coast, but also those of the coast on the op- 
po^tc S1 dc at Bender Boucher (Pott, 1978). whereas J 
Oates also centered tha. tradmg ventures might have 
played a role (j. Oates I97S; Adams 198 1 ) 



The Ubaid 3 and 4 Phases (Former Ubaid I-II 
Periods) 

Levels Xl-VJ a t ^ (corr^ponrfing t0 the arehitec- 

u^ Late Lbaid penod, kno^ from stvera] sires: bent 
clay naili or muUcrs, clay ijcl d c$ (t^ , fig- 5/J 2) J 
id pottery' painting, sioip ] eh ofteo ^ CUl¥ililM .^ J 
s S gus with frequent use of negabve space (here, fig 3/5- 
61 A clear division between Ubaid 3 and 4 ,s not pos- 
sibly therefore the phasei are treated toucher 

found at Endu in level XHI, but lasting until level VIE 
AH feN, the type Was found in the EarK Ubaid strata 
XK..XVU (Tobler 1950: l3o), and a better, more regt 
larly painted example of similar type was found at SonL 
H in a gravTe; lt " res[e j againsi ^ ho]c f 

spout upside down" (Pujij Ijjj^. fig _ 36/J . . , 
A fine example vas also found at TclJ Abada in level 1 

T S^ fi '- im Traj5itona] ^ «*«S 

%£ u Z ^ 3 Si[C ° f Ras ^ lA ™>' a ' -^^ of Kl sh 
( Stronach J 961:1] 6). 

Connections nftfa areas outside iouthem Mesopotamia 
apf*ai to have been extensive in Ubaid 3. Thev are 
chiefly demonstrated by pcaery from Mebmeh in the Deh 
Luran Plam in Khiiicstan, Iran (Hole, Finery and 
*■* 1960:361). namely, Mebmeh red-on-red 2 ^ 
ceonietr,cal de Slgns Srj a ^j p^ ^ fe dafker 

redd^h color of the vessel . It was f oun d at Ras al-' Ami v a 
(S^onach 196u:i-22> and also occurred 3[ Choga 
Mami and in the Himrin at Songor C. level I, Songor B, 
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fan) 2aJ TelJ Abada, Jcvej5 n _j (J 
Toward d* Md ef ^ ^ S ** 

*ry P*ntb g beca™ caf , lESS 5 352J3'£ 

« En^u the later wan* ** »| ess ^fij, ■ ,"" 

tened inverted nms, occasionally with a rin fi base 
Worn , comWto ■™ nm> tad ^ ^ yjJM 

Hut Sound™* l^-M). The type, were f OUnd k ^ 
The> are found al Whrka in both fh* f,„ ™ eicr y 

sen 1972:99). ^83.260, Adams and Nis- 

mbt is a eella W1[h an altar at Dne end behind M £ 

C to*Z? d t0 * sanctuaiy chamber « *?"* 

c^^r^ rooms ' one ° f which cm ^ - of- 

Tempk vin contains Ubaid 3 potterv hut the plan a 

»m EZ ? ss ^ bcfore * "* *« teases 

fcnipfes. 71,= tmpre^vc plans of T ks ^^ " 
^r* xm. More spedflcaUy, comparison ha, cen 

&d u I I / ^ h *** ^P^ t0 T ^ple VII at 
"rail (Lloyd and Safar 1947-gqi n„»i, ^ 

7116 chrono, °^a] d 1Vl sion between Uba.d 4 and the 
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the gradual pace of the ton^ whicJl ^ ^ ^^ 
in recent excavations at Wark*. The,* h^ve w££Z 

west side of the later Anu iiggum. Levels 5-6 of Sc km,, 
1 and 6-7 rfftfca, n , ^ fe^ ^^ ^W 

^Txv l0 ls ximattly , COI1!ei,liw ^ * ith SS 

Ubatd levels not disturbed by later WHfeg ifigS 
J, fte d lg gxn g of the founds S of g gtjj 
We (for Ae pottery see Boehmer. in UX'B 26-27 5 
«) In these Ubaid levels of iftuk, two temp]« p^fiZ," 

oy J uates (1983.251). Both temples are raised on a 
mud bncic platform, have a tripartite plan and ft c 
elaborately recessed and plastered. Moreover, one temp e 
was carefuny whitewashed hke the Whrte Te'^e S£ 

Further evidence for the continuity from the Ubsid to 
die Uruk penod may be indicated by the evidence*™ 
the small site of Tell Misnw fSchVdi m, fig 
merous clay cones were f 0UJl d in a building wi^oL, 

nTna.TTTL 111 ^^ ^ ^ *» "- * SSd S 

mmal Ubatd, the cone mosaic as well as the large size of 

t sTpsr sinuiar features ^ -^--f 

To about the same period belong the Ubaid 4 levels of 
Oueilt m whtch I^beau ha, pointed out ^ Z&m 
of die pottery with that of the tm Vbvd- Uruk fc 
at Untk-Warka in K XVD (Lcbeau V^SS^Z 
^ late levels <****&, ^^ ^^ ^V* 
be accommodated widiia Ubaid 4 ^re s t MlTm^ 
to the earhest of these phases, the tJ lif d. was f oun d a S 
bu.lt, large construction, in which the difT.rences pf the 
terrain had been evened out by a ^structure of SS 
boxlike chambers on which a floor had bec a Jaid (JT 

boxlike chambers seem to have been buUt 3S suppon S 

^.ald the ration to an urban economy as does the 

mass production of pottery. 

In thi, last phase of the Ubaid development Wcre .,„ 
fcund clay fi^ of animals. SSSStaSplS 
human,, mostly female. Dale, diMinguished „ &gfa 
naturahstic style with reptilian heads and natur^ S 
(here, fig. 3/9)and « U^k a apUhr^,^ ^ £ 
by figunnes frorn Gawra XVJ-XV (Dales ffSu 
The Warka examples have the t>-pj ca ] "coffee bean'evel 
whde the Gawra ones do not fTobler l£S?SttS 

, Heinnch in W5 8:pJ . 47/f] , Figunnes Lnf^ I 
Sawwan and Choga Mami with a tall headgear or ha h- 

yle covered wrth bitumen, and slender, sLlCs d 

for the Ubaid figures of the sdu*. Thi, can be as , Uni ed 
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despite the gap m time which seems to separate the earlier 
figures from the ktcr ones Examples of these later ones 
found in the surface layer of Tell el-'Oueili (Lebeau 
l9S3b:l33) indicate a date at the end of Ubaid 4. They 

Show that influences not only went from south to north in 
the middle of the Ubaid period, as suggested by the pot- 
, tery, but that important cultural traits at an earlier period 
had traveled south from northern sites. 
The first period in which stamp seals were found in the 
r south is Ubaid 3-4, but the number was small. The most 
[characteristic type is exemplified by one seal from Uqair 
[(here, fig. 6/4, drawing after Buchanan), which has a 
reused back and slightly raised, oval base. The base is 
Tengraved with a symmetrical pattern of parallel lines in 
[different directions, interspersed with small, shallow 
[drillings. The seal was found in a level preceding the end 
Pof the Ubaid period (Lloyd and Safar 1943:149) presum- 
rably Ubaid 3 to 4. To the same type belongs a stamp from 
Tello (Buchanan 1967:528, pi. 1/13). 

A symmetrical pattern created by groups of parallel 
Jines in different directions was a device favored by 
aid-period seal carvers. Several seals with such pat- 
us and the shape of the seal from Uqair were found at 
Uruk (Jakob-Rost I975:pl. 1/5-7) and can be ascribed to 
.the Ubaid penod on the basis of their type, although they 
were not so recorded stratigraphically. The same applies 
I a pink stamp seal from Ur (Woollev 1955-nl 78/ 
p.17923). P ' 

f Characteristic of Ubaid 4 are several types of small 
fflgraved terra-cotta and stone beads, examples of whirh 
*ere found well stratified at 'Oueiii (Lebeau 19S3b-p]' 
B/2, 3, and pi. D/5, 6; text, p. 134). The same types have 
fcwi found at Ur (here : fig. 6/5, 6) and doubtles's at other 
ates from which they were not published. The same tvpe 
of object, though witn a rhomboid shape and made of 
ta-cona. was found in Gawra XHI, supporting the con- 
temporaneity of Gawra XHI and Ubaid 4. 

No seal impressions or figured designs have so far been 
discovered in the south in Ubaid levels. 



.The 



^£ Ubaid Period in Northern Mesopotamia 
The Early Northern Ubaid Phase (Ubaid 3) 

^e transition from Halaf to Ubaid culture as reflected in 
g pottery of the northern sites of Tepe Gawra, levels 
jg-XVl, Telul eth-Thalathat XIV and XIII, and Qalinj 
» located within the city limits of Erbil, was gradual 
^ham 1983). To these northern sites should also be 

/wT , qab k Syria ' which shows ™ its latest levels 
.*ry d 0S e relation to the pattern of Halaf and Early 
wrj elements seen in the pottery of Gawra XX-XVI 
JJjdBon and Watkins 1981:9). The transition from 
Jg to Ubaid has also been found at Yarim Tepe III 
*tere a small Early Ubaid settlement overlay a more ex- 



tensive Halaf occupation. In the Himrin basin early 
northern materials appear af nine sites, the most impor"- 
m Of whicf .are Tell Abada (U-IJ, Kheit Qasim 111. Tell 
Rashid. and Tell r Ayash. 

Certain types are characteristic of this Earlv Ubaid 
phase. Small bell-shaped bowls with hatching between 
soLd Imn near the rim, hemispherical bowls with scal- 
loped lines or hatched triangle* neaf the rim, and 
globular-bodied jars with constricted neck and hatched 
decoration on the shoulder (here, fig. 10/4, 6, R) The 
patterns are continuous and rapidly executed. A tvpe of 

im t f*J i f0Lmd h ™ athai ^ Iesi &*!***¥ in 
XHI and XU. is a large globnlar-bodied jar with a very 

short neck and a ledge i ns] 'de the rim (here fig 3'10) 
The ledge is often perforated in four places. This is a very 
rare type at Gawra, but a rim sherd of this vessel tvpe 
occurred at Qalinj Agha in level X of sounding 1 (ai-Soof 
and e^&wwani 1^7:70) and at other sites of the north 
as well as south fDunJl3in 19g3} Jht ^^^ rf ^ 

Jedge-nm jars in north and south parallels the long- 
known station concerning the so-called tortoise « 
trumpet jan in level XI of Eridu and XlX-XVn at Tepe 
Gav^fPorada 1965:142). No tortoise jars are reported 
from Thalathat but a trumpet- shaped spout was found at 
Qalinj Agha. in sounding I. level X Moreover, examples 
were found at Tell Abada in the Himrin and at TeD Brak 

1985: fig 195; D. Oates 19S2b:64) 

At Tell Abada in levels E-J a large amount of incised 
pottery was found (Jasim 19S5;I30-38 pi 9/a b) Sim 
liar pottery is reported from Kheit Qasim Hi barest- 

Foucauh 19ft0:224) and Tell Rashid Oasim IM5-1SQ) 
Some of this is sjmilarto incised ware excavated Ion E ago 
at Kudish Saghir and Nuzi tStarr 19*7 -pis 44- 4*6 I 

Gates 1983:254). This tyne of portery^ppears to continue 
into the Late Northern Ubaid penod in the Himrin, at TeD 
Madhhur and Abu Husaini. and a. Tepe Gawra. level XM 
(J. Oates. 1983:254; Tusa 1930:227; TohJer J ^0 141 
J 3 sim 1965:159-61). At Abada and Kheit Qasim m 
some of the incised ware is said to be Dalma impressed 
ware, such as was found at Dalma Tepe in western Azer- 
ba.jan (Hamlin 1975,. One Dalma- iL ke painted bowl oc- 
curs m Abada level Ij (Jasjm 1985:167; fig. 125/d) Also 
to be noted « a large bowl with llanng sides found at 
Dalma Tepe and said to be an import (Hamlin 1975- fie 
J0/i) This ,s decorated in a bold sweeping design of a 
type found in Abada level 1 and in the Ubaid levels at 
Arpachiyah (Jasim 1985:35. and fig. ,64; Mallowan and 
Rose 1935:fig. ,2). At both sites such bowls iverr asso- 

ggL&y With bufiaJ "™ Mallowan and Rose 
1 935:46; Jasim 1 9S5: 1 14 ^J 5), 

Links between north and south in the Ubaid period are 
^so obvious m the so-called muUers or bent clav nails 
fcxamples come from all the Ubaid levels (except level 



\ 
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XV) of Tepe Gawra after level XX (Tobler 1950:169), 
from Telul etb-Thalathat levels XIV and XIII, from Tell 
Aqab, where it first appeared in the uppermost level of 
trench I (Davidson and Watkins 1981:10), and from 
southern sites like Tell Uqair (Lloyd and Safar 1943:pl. 
XVI, "a group of objects from houses in the Ubaid settle- 
ment") and 'Oueili (Lebeau 1983c: 135). At Tell Abada 
II-I, some were decorated with paint or attached pellets 
of clay at the curved end and one was shaped into a sim- 
plified human torso (Jasim 1985:63; fig. 57). 

The glyptic development of the Early Ubaid period, 
however, seems to have been limited to the north. A len- 
toid seal shape engraved with a delicate, single antelope, 
like the earliest imprint (Tobler 1950:pl. CLXV1/123 
[here, fig. 6/3]), was found in Gawra XVIII and again in 
XV (ibid., pis. CLXTV7103, CLXV/104). In the latter 
level an imprint was also found that shows human figures 
and animals in a coherent composition (Tobler 1950:pl. 
CLXJV/98 [here, fig. 6/7]). The thin, linear figures seem 
to float in the space which they fill with their dovetailing 
forms. Legs of both the humans and animals are bent. 
Seal impressions found in the well of Gawra XIII of the 
Late Northern Ubaid period (Tobler 1950:pls. CLXTV7 
100-102, CLXK/162) as well as a seal from Tell Gomel 
in northern Iraq (Frankfort 1935:29, fig. 31) also belong 
to this style. Often the figures stand on the circumference 
of the seal, causing something of a rotational movement 
in the design. 

Female figurines of the Early Ubaid period are simpli- 
fied in comparison with Halaf figurines. Especially char- 
acteristic are stumps for arms (Tobler 1950:pls. LXXXI/ 
c, CLHI/4 [here, fig. 3/11]) and painted bands on the 
body crossed or converging at the breast and forming a 
girdle below (ibid., pi. LXXXI/c, d). The ornamentation 

* of the crossed bands survived in later periods from the 

■ Mediterranean to India. 

In the architecture of this period at Tepe Gawra the 
survival of Halaf round structures can be observed in lev- 
els XX and XVII. Round buildings like those at Gawra 
with interior wall projections were also found at Thala- 
that in level XIII (Egami 1959:3; figs. 9, 10). However, 

I these are single structures of which at most two occurred 

£ in one level, while rectangular buildings predominated. 
The important new type of tbe period is a tripartite 
house, "coosLSiing of a roofed centra] room, either rec- 
tangular or cruciform, running the length of the house 
and two rows of smaller rooms on each side" (Roaf 
]9&4b:88). 

The interpretation as temples of the buildings of Gawra 
XLX and XVII], with a plain rectangular central room in 
^which there was $ rectangular podium slightly to the rear 
f ttf the room, was rejected by Roaf (] 984b: 82), who con- 
sidered only Che extraordinary buildings of the Late 
„Ubaid period, Gawra XIII, to have been temples. Their 



plans resemble those of the temples of Eridu and make 
southern influence seem very likely (Roaf I984b:83). 

The characteristic Ubaid-period house with cruciform 
or plain rectangular room has a stepped facade "where an 
internal wall meets the outside wall, and the staircase unit 
consists of two narrow, parallel rooms" (Roaf 1984b:88). 
Examples of this occurred in Gawra and later, at Thala- 
that (Egami 1959:fig. 47), and in the Himrin — at Tell 
Songor B (Matsumoto 1979:524; fig. 4), at Abada, level 
II (Jasim I983a:figs. 7-9), and an almost identical plan 
at Kheit Qasim III (Forest-Foucault 1980:222) and 
Madhhur II (Roaf 1984b:82-88; figs. 7, 12, 14, 17-19, 
21, and 23). 

The Late Northern Ubaid Phase (Ubaid 4) 

In levels XV1-XIQ of Tepe Gawra, the acropolis of XIII, 
crowned by three elaborate temples, built of excellent, 
well-bonded mud-brick with complex stepped piers and 
niches, probably indicates that Gawra was the most im- 
portant place of the entire region. The pottery of other 
sites more recently excavated can therefore be keyed into 
the Gawra sequence. Bold designs on pottery with much 
use of negative space are found on beakers with gently 
curved sides and slightly flaring rims, characteristic of 
level XJH (here, fig. 3/12). Pottery comparisons between 
Thalathat DC and VEb cluster around Gawra XHI. The 
most striking comparisons are with the corrugated jar 
with flat base, round body, and high cylindrical neck, a 
distinctive type at Gawra XIII that can be compared to 
fragments of level IX from Thalathat. The distribution of 
the type into the Sinjar region is documented by the ex- 
cavations of S. Lloyd at Grai Resh (Lloyd 1940:pl. n, 
fig. 5/29). Another widely distributed type is the plain 
globular jar with incised herringbone partem on the body, 
with a usually short out-turned rim. The rim is either 
plain or has the incised herringbone partem on only the 
inside or the outside, and, in an example from Gawra 
XHJ, although the rim is slightly taller, the rim has the 
pattern on both sides (Tobler 1950:pl. CXXXI/217). 
Comparisons come from Thalathat VHh (Egami 
1959:fig. 53/3), Nuzi (Starr 1937-39:599; pi. 46/C, D, 
E, G) and from Tell Abu Husaini in the Himrin (Inver- 
nizzi 1980:fig. 84). In general, pottery from that site, if 
decorated at all, is more frequently incised than painted. 
The same is true at Tell Madhhur, another Late Ubaid site 
in the Himrin. However, here the rarer painted pots have 
parallels in the Ubaid pottery at Tell Uqair, especially in 
the use of a "goat" motif (Jasim 1985:160, and fig. 261/ 
8-10; Lloyd and Safar 1943:pl. XlX/a). A jar with com- 
parable decoration was found at Tell Hasan, a third Late 
Ubaid site in the Himrin (Jasim 1985:pl. 19/b). A fourth 
Late Ubaid site, Tell c Ayash, is said to have parallels with 
Nuzi, Telul eth-Thalathat, and Gawra, although illustra- 
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^ons arc not yet published. A vessel in the form of a hoof 
jfrom e Ayash can be compared to ones from Gawra XIII 
[and Xfl (al-Jadir 1980:179, fig. 12; 1979:565 fig 7- 
Tobler 1950:pls. CXXXH/231, CXL/326). Among the 
j>lain pottery from Tell Madhhur one might mention deep 
^U-shaped vessels (Jasim 1985:fig. 258/4, 5), which are a 
type seen in Gawra level XII, where it was used for buri- 
als, and in Thalathat level Vila (here, fig. 12/1). 
i An incense burner with architectural decoration (Tob- 
^r 1950:pls. LXXVEI/d, CXXXII/228) may indicate the 
ypc of object to which belonged a cylindrical ceramic 
inject from Thalathat with perforated triangles (Egami 
[959:fig. 54/8). The incense burner from Gawra (fore. 
y -. 3/13) may also be compared to a p^ied OQc of ^ 
■aid 4 phase from Eridu with related architectural dec- 
ition (Safar, Mustafa, and Lloyd I9HLI60: figs. 74, 
II). In general, however, ceramic correlations between 
nth and south are only about half as numcrous as 1bost 
it could be established for the Early Northern Ubaid 
nod (Perkins 1949:90-93, passim). 
In the well of Gawra XHI, the contents of which pre- 
yed at least the building of the so-called Northern 
nple of XIII (Tobler 1950:31-32, 35), were found 
ip seal impressions of distinctive design, which must 
long to the first part of the period, if not to the preced- 
ig level XTV One group continues the dovetailing, ro- 
*'*ig composition of thin figures found first in Stratum 
(ibid., pi. CLXIV/100-102). Others show increas- 
ly substantial figures concentrated in the lower part of 
seal as on a base (pi. CLXX/173). In an imprint with 
.gazelle-homed demon (pi. CLXIV/94 [here, fig. 6/8]), 
more vertically directed composition is found, perhaps 
ten an axial one, if the seal is correctly reconstructed. 
Most of the ornamental seal designs from the well of 
-W XIII have patterns of parallel lines in different di- 
ms but related to a median axis (Tobler 1950:pl. 
538, 39, 43, [here, fig. 6/9]; pi. CLXI/48). Some of 
designs of imprints found in the well and elsewhere 
stratum XIH suggest vegetal forms like leaves, marked 
short parallel lines (pi. CLXI/62, 64). This type of 
J design lasted into the Gawra period since some ex- 
ples are known from Gawra XI and XI- A (pi. CLXI/ 
', 60, 61). A seal of this type was found at Qalinj Aeha 
ft® (al-Soof 1969:33, pi. XX [here, fig. 6/10], com- 
** to Tobler 1950.pl. CLXI/60), a site that seems to be 
'temporary with Gawra XII to XI-A (see below). 

^Absolute Chronology of the Ubaid Period 
jji« very few radiocarbon dates from Mesopotamia are 
Wtafele. one has to keep in mind the relations between 
Jfcnorth and the south and the connections with areas 
ttside Mesopotamia. As stated above, the date for 
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Choga Mami Transanal may ilidi(;ate ^ Ubaid , 
started around 5500 b.c. How long it last ed is uncertain 
since there are no radiocarbon dates for Ubaid 2 For 
Uba)d 3 and Early Northern Ubaid, synchronisms occur 
between Ra S al-'Amiya. Early Ubaid 3, and the Mehroeh 
Phase of Tepe Sabi in Iran and between Himrin sites with 
Daima impressed ware and the Daima culture of Iran 
Also, the end of Halaf seems to overlap sliehtlv with 
Early Northern Utaajd. A date for the Mermen phase 
when calibrated, falls in the second half of the sixth mil- 
lennium (Hole, Flannery and Neely 1969 333 No I- 
1493; cf. Voigi and Dyson, this vol., chap. 6). while one 
for the Daima culture suggests early fifth (P-5D3: 5100- 
4835 b.c ; Voigtand Dyson, this vol., chap fi). These 
coupled with Hole s observation that Halaf ended ca' 
5000 B.C. (see above), suggest that Ubaid 3 belongs in 
the first half of the fifth miUenaium. Dates for Ubaid 4 
and Laic Northern Ubaid are also somewhat uncertain. 
Radiocarbon determinations from the uppermost Ubaid 
levels it Tell 'Oueili fall in the first half ro third quarter 
of the fifth millennium (sec table I ; Huot 1983:201). A 
date from Tell Madhur points to the middle of 'the fifth 
millennium (BM-U58:4460^Mtf3 b.c; see table J) 
while dates for the Pisddi culture in Iran suggest the sec- 
ond half of the fifth millennium fsee Volet and Dvson 
this vol. , chap. 6),- 

P-1841 4430-4115 b.c. 

P-1842 4410-3930 b.c. 

P-157 4440-4085 B.C. 
P-504 4450-4335 B.C. 

P-505 4565-4414 b.c. 

The Madhur dare pmbabJy does not come at the end of 
Ubaid 4, since mere are said to be "four main building 
levels with numerous phases' 1 above the level from which 
the radiocarbon sample came {Roaf 1982:43). Thus, per- 
haps Ubaid 4 (which here includes Gates's "Terminal 
Ubaid"; (J. Oates 1983:263) dates to the last half of the 
fifth millennium, ca. 4500-4O0Q B.C. Umt] more is 
known about the absolute chronologv of the Early L'mk 
penod (see below |. this is. of course, very tentative, es- 
pecially in Iighr of the 'Oueiti dates. 

The Gawra Period in the North and the Uruk 
and Jamdat Nasr Periods in the South 



The Gawra Period 

This penod, roughly equivalent to the Uruk and Jamdai 

Nasi penods in the south, is named for the site that has 
provided the longest stratified sequence in north Meso- 
potamia. The term was retained despite the hci pointed 
em by Roaf in his discussioa of the Uruk levels at Tell 
Muhammed 'Arab in ifc Eski Mosul region that the 
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The Early Gawra Phase 

The most striking feature f rhis _ h ■ . 

swsSatSSS 

SS£*?*£E£Kr 

Juced for this period (Fore« TJRih. ■ 

srs : h * h ,s •j&.r? ° f ^ - 

4 rit r , f htrC< fi * 12) - A s <^ Pot with 

-' ? ,1 n, Gawra stratum XH (Safar Mustafa 
Uoyd 1981:150-51). J^ustara, 

^ mm**! fa mm m, although a smale 
»«J black on a tf&jj brxm , n J^T^' 

gg CXXXH1.14J Jhe™ fi E i P J ' 

£ ffiSf * ti« wax,, characterized 

Wikc dccoralou fEg a[ ni 1959:% Mm zTJS? 

LSL 2 ^^m<Hstnct, where it occurs atone s ^ 

;e,n ound at ^ Tepe m ^ k^^ 

*»* fe ? center containmg stamp seals cola 
'o some of Gawra XI-IX and greemsh graX 
' ment,0ned b *™ (Hauptmann ,976:85 87 p t 
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iluk cng.aicd or the base, usually W j t h / Dr¥ .r POt k , 
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[view of the violent end of stratum XII (Tobler 1950 
25-26). 



The Middle Gawra Phase 

Strata XI-A-X are here joined in a Middle Gawra unit, 
' which partially corresponds to the amalgamation of these 
[strata suggested by Forest on the basis of a reevaluation 
I of their architectural plans (Forest 1983b:26-27), al- 
Ithough he would link the early phase of stratum XI-A 
Iwith stratum XII. The character of this Middle Gawra 
|period is marked architecturally by the fact that XI-A was 
ffl fortified town with a strong inner citadel, the Round 
[House (Tobler 1950:18). Possibly "sling balls" in heaps 
[found throughout strata XI-A and XI at Gawra (ibid., p 
[J73), Thalathat (Egami 1959:4), and Qalinj Agha (al- 
F -3f 1969:4) reinforce the impression of latent warfare, 
wugfa Jasim has recently questioned their practicality 
isuch a function (Jasim 1985:62). 
Tombs, in which were buried persons probably of 
higher status than those in simpler inhumations (Forest 
p£3b:69ff. and passim), were built of stone or mud- 
tick and were placed in a cemetery or within the grounds 
' a habitation or a temple (in stratum XII, tombs had 
en built of pise). For the rich tomb of a child locus 181 
abler 1950:101, 116-17), which Tobler assigned to 
aturo XI and was dug into XI-A, Forest prefers a date 
! stratum Vffl, a suggestion supported by parallels for 
■j gold objects, like the rosette in tombs of the later 
atum (Forest 1983b:53, n. 178 [here, fig. 3/18]). 
I In Gawra XI-A the first of a series of temples was built, 
|hu:h continued with minor variations through stratum 
HfHI. These have the tripartite plan of the earlier temples 
■ Gawra, with a long central chamber flanked by subsid- 
jjtry rooms. The comers are oriented to the cardinal 
Rints as in the south (see below), however, a portico 
^itrance in Temple XI, which became even more accen- 
ted in strata IX and VDJ (Perkins 1949: 174-75), 
em* to be a distinctive northern feature, as is its en- 
ace in a short wall, opposite the podium (Tobler 

fcpis. n, v, xxn). 

[At Thalathat was found a related type of building in 
Wch smaller rooms of various sizes and plans were ar- 
hged along the long sides of a central rectangular room. 
fo such buildings were found at the site, one in "C- 
;iod Layer" which equals Vila, probably contempo- 
p with Gawra XII, but the central room had two phases 
f which i the second belonged to "B -Period Layer," which 
Tals VI/V, probably contemporary with Gawra XI-A- 
■ The large size of the building and hoard of sling pel- 
I on the floor of B, as well as a strikingly niched but- 
£s on the southern wall of the central room, mark the 
Mto$ as something more important than a private 
:Ilin C . A second building of this type with a more 



compact plan, found in Trench IX. was said tobeofUruk 
date but no specific level wft gjVen q^ thc basis of m 
altariike mud bnck pier the building was thought la be a 
temple Related types of buildings at Thalathat and Qal- 
inj Agha are discussed by Dunham (1983:35-38). 

The pottery of Qalinj Agha levels III and U corre- 
sponds to that of Gawra in the Jack of painted decoration 
and in having among its most prevalent forms a flat-based 
bowl with Raring SJ des, either buff or reddish in color and 
of coarse or semicoarse ware (ai-Soof 1 969;S and passim 
Tobler l&50:pl. CXLI/328 [here, fig, 12/6)). Importani 
in these levels is a specific type of double-mouthed pot 
with the necks close together and set more vertically on 
the vessel than in earlier examples from Gawra XI-A 
(Tobler I950:pl. CXUII356 [here, figs. 3/19, 12.'5J) 
die Himnn (Jasim 1983a. figi 12 /7). and Thalathat level 
XJV (Fukai, Horiuehi, and Matsuiani I970:pl. LXXVv 
19), A fragment of such a poi was found at Qalinj Agha 
(ai-Soof 1969:15), and a fine example comes from Thai- 
athat level VI- V (Egami l959:p* XK/I). Double- 
mouthed jars are also reported from Early Uruk pottery 
at Endu (al-Soof 1973: jg. I967:pl. XLVJJ. type 41- 
Lloyd 1948:50). Lloyd suggested that the earlier pottery' 
phase at Eridu is contemporary with Uruk-Eanna XTvl 
VII (Lloyd 1948:51). 

Seals from Qalinj Agha support ihe correspondences 
so far established with Gawra XI- A and XI. One of the 
seals shows several animals, specifically a goat and above 
it a small dog with a disembodied homed head in the field 
(al-Soof J969:pl r XX, upper right), which can be paral- 
leled by several sealing* from Gawr* XI-A and XI for 
which such designs are characteristic (Tobler 1950pl 
CLXIXI63, 166. ]69.pi CLXX 170 [tare, fig. &13]y 
Even the simple geometric designs of two stamps from 
Qalinj Agha (al-Soof J969: P 3, XX, lower left and 
middle) correspond in the central hollow of the rayed de- 
sign to an example from Gawra XI -A (Tobler 1950-rJ 
CLX/36). 

Gawra, however, has a number of other important in- 
novations among the seal designs of strata XI-A and XL 
The human and demonic figures are now often com- 
pletely upright and have a human gait (Tobler I950:pl 
CLX1II/B1, 39). A significant motif is the demon with 
human body and the head of a mountain goat holding a 
serpen! (pi. CLXM,'8l [here, fig. 6 14J), comparable to 
£ seal impression of layer 25 at Susa (Amict 1971 : fig. 35/ 
I, text. pp. 2 19-20). and to another example on a sealing 
from Susa B, the earlier chronological determination for 
lev-els 27-23 (Amiet l9SG;pl. &.-J IS>, Connections be- 
tween Gawra, Susa, and Giyau o n the basis of these and 
other motifs have been frequently made (D H Caldwell 
1976). Another characteristic motif of this period is that 
of a couple in an erotic s:ene : either seated and repre- 
ss n ted identically or bending over (Tobler I950:pl 
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CLXI11/BG. 87); the lait^r rendering may be paralleled in 
a seal from the end of Giyaa V with homed figures (Con- 
tenau and Ghirshman I935:pi. 38/24; perhaps pi. 38/22 
represents a related motif). 

Designs composed entirely of disembodied heads of 
homed animals are another feature of the period (Tobler 
1950:pl. CLXIX'lfiS. 169; pi. CLXX/170 [here. fig. 6/ 
13]). Susa has intricate geometric patterns produced by 
heads af homed animals arranged or a crass within a 
' circle, closely related in style to a purely geometric de- 
^ sign found in level 25 (Amiet 1971:fig. 35, 3), and there- 
fore probably contemporary. With this group might be 
associated the large stamp impression of Uruk XII (Jor- 
' dan, in [/TO 3, pi. 19/a). 

Syro-Cilician connections in Gawra XI-A are mani- 
fested by the rectangular imprint of what must have been 
a gable-shaped stamp seal with three large homed ani- 
mals (Tobler 1950:pl. CLXVHI/155 [here, fig. 7/1]) en- 
graved on the rectangular sealing surface in the manner 
of numerous gables from Syro-Cilicia (e.g., Hogarth 
1920:pl. IV/90, 91, 93), the precise date of which in 
Phase F or late E of the Amuq remains to be established. 
The typical seal designs of Gawra XI-A and XI, with 
numerous animals, especially saluki dogs, pursuing 
homed animals or standing above or below them (Tobler 
r 1950:pl. CLXVm/157 [here, fig. 7/2]), of which the 
sealing from Qalinj Agha is an example, are also paral- 
leled at Arpachiyah in "Superficial strata" (Mallowan and 
Rose 1935:pl. DC/605, 612) and in the "early series" at 
Nineveh (Mallowan 1933:pl. LXTV/13, 14). 

The Late Gawra Phase 



[The Late Gawra phase, strata IX-VHI-c, is here taken to 
Ibe contemporary with the Late Uruk and Jamdat Nasr 
r periods in the south. This correlation is shown mainly but 
[rather tenuously in the seal designs; architecture does not 
Fpermit any specific correlations between levels, and pot- 
Ttery manifests only the general feature of the wheel-made 
[technique beginning in stratum IX and becoming com- 
mon in VIII. The fabric is light buff, which is the char- 
' acteristic color of the pottery in this period. Beveled-rim 
( bowls, the hallmark of the Uruk period, were not illus- 
trated among Gawra pottery drawings and photographs, 
[nor at Qalinj Agha or Thalathat, although they were re- 
corded from Nineveh, levels 3 and 4, Nuzi IX and VIA, 
Urom Grai Resh and Gerdi Resh (Perkins 1949:57, 163 
,165, 170, 199; Hijara 1976:59ff.), from Tell Brak and 
[TellLeilan. 

A lie with the south is stressed even more strongly by 
Lthe few seal impressions found in stratum IX which in- 
dicate a relation with the massive modeled forms of the 
1 imprints found in Uruk IV The closest parallel for the 
[example here given (Tobler 1950:pl. CLXIX/165 [here, 



fig- 7/3]) seems to come from Uruk JVb (Lenten 1 950: pi. 

4/8 [here, fig. 7/5]; note especially the stviization of rhe 
animal's legs). In a second imprint from Gawra TX (here. 
fig. 7/4), two human figures are shown in profile instead 
of with the earlier convention of a triangular frontal 
thorax. Such profile renderings are again related to the 
glyptic sty Se of Uruk IV although other details are unpar- 
alleled there. 

The animals with crossed homs and necks on the stamp 
sealings of stratum Vm at Gawra (Speiser 1935:pl. 
LVHI/31 [here, fig., 7/6], 32, 33) are somewhat reminis- 
cent of cylinder seal impressions from Habuba Kabira, 
north Syria, where birds are seen with entwined necks 
and homed animals with entwined tails fSurenhagen and 
Topperwein 1973:28, Abb. 6/a and p. 30, Abb. B/a, b.|. 
The principal parallels for the new small- and medium- 
sized seals of Gawra VHI, engraved with one or at most 
two homed animals or felines (Speiser 1935:pl. LVI/8- 
14; pi. LVII/15-27), can, however, be found in Brak in 
seals from the Gray Brick Stratum (Mallowan 1947:pls. 
XVm-XX, passim), assigned to the earlier Jamdat Nasr 
period, and in examples from the Amuq sites from Phase 
G (Braidwood and Braidwood 1960:330, fig. 253/8-11), 
equated with the later Protolitemte and Early Dynastic I 
ranges (ibid. , p. 516). 

Especially striking at Gawra. Habuba Kabira, and 
Brak is the placing of animals teic-heche (here, fig. 7/7) 
and of showing homed animals with three legs (here, fig. 
7/8), Opposed pairs of volutes are also seen at all three 
sites. The example with volutes from Gawra is on a terra- 
cotta seal cursorily made and actually found in stratum 
VH (Speiser 1935:pl. LVI/6), where it is one of the few 
survivals of stamp seals in a level otherwise characterized 
by cylinder seals. West-east influences indicated by these 
stamp seals are further documented by an impression of 
a larae plaque or gable found in Gawni VIII (Speiser 
1935 :p|, LVIL'28) and by actual plaques of the same 
group from strata VTU and VU (pi. LVII/29, 30), Rela- 
tions with SjTO-Cilician gables are suggested by the size 
of the designs and by similarities, in the rendering of the 
animals and fillers, to gables from various sites in Syro- 
Cilicia (see especially a gable of "bronze" bought near 
Antioch: Hogarth I920:p| IV/103). While stamp seals 
remained as the seal form of Gawra VHI, cylinder seals 
appeared at Thalathat (Fukai, Horiuchi, and Matsutani 
1974:pl. XXXVIII/6-9; Egami 1959:fig. 38/8). Con- 
ceivably these cylinders, although said to be of Jamdat 
Nasr type because of their resemblance to some from Sin 
Temple IV at Khafaje. which was formerly assigned to 
the Jamdat Nasr period, belong already to the transition 
to Early Dynastic L a period in which various seal types 
and styles were used concurrently in differeni regions. 
Publication of the excavations of Early Dynastic I levels 
in the Himrin area will probably provide some approxi- 
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mandates for a period which is as yet insufficiently 

In the Hirnrin basin my liul e evince has been found 
for the Lruk and Jamda, Nasr periods. In a ^ajj S0Ul]d . 
uig a Tell Rubeidhen a Jarge quandtv of beveJcd . ri 
bow] fragments was record along wfc p^ similar 
to thai found a, Gerdi Resh in the Shahrazor Plain to the 
norths (Postgate 1979:59 J; Postgan, ] 072 141 Hiiara 
1976). At Tell Gubba. a round buL,g ^ SSE 
cenmc wall, was „ cavated by ^ Japanese ejt ^ Jtion fo 
the ffutinn working at Gubba and Songor (Fujii 1981- 
141-47). The earliest levels are said to be "Protobterate" 
(Postgate and Roaf 1981 :176). 

The largest area of remains of the Unit period in the 
north, contemporary with the Gawra period, was mzm . 
■ ered at the huge site of Tell Brak (D, Oates 1985a) The 
intermediate potior, of Brak between the cultures of 
north and south in Mesopotamia is reveals in the plan of 
the Eye Temple. It shews " an adaptation of the cruciform 
mpanite plan fa,^ ^^ JB ^ ^.^ ^ 

Gawra m the Ubatd period" (J, Gates 1985a 179) Plan* 
of this Wcof buHcHos ^ve been conveniently cdfiS 
.by Roaf <19*4b). Characteristic of the north are the 5 
age area* guarded by massive walls; however the deco 
,£tive articulation of the walls by niches and salient, ^d 
0* use of stone mosaics and rosettes (here, fig 1/20) are 
features comparable to buildings at Uruk and at o'ther 
-tern the south There exists „ p^j^ how , ver for 
**mb decoration of the altar in the Eye Temple, which 
J strips of gold sheathing over wood, together with 

to recent excavations at Bra* , series of Jamdal Nasr 
atiorms of the Eye Temple has been noted, but the date 
Jf ti* earliest Eye Temple has not yet been determined 

frPg the appearance of a human eye as a conspicu- 
W decorative motif on Late Ubaid potter*- from levels 
Wow the earliest Umk ones fwhich were' found H m 
■Wr *c surface of the tell) indicates an early i nctptic)n 
Je cult represented by mis symbol (D. Oates 
I'M 76), 

connection with the Late Uhaid painted ware of 
. Mention should be drawn to the pair of clay boms 

17 1*1?*, ™S? TcDlp!e p!atfo ™ (Mallowan 
V-1W: pi. XXXK;2). Stmilar finds were made at 

and Qalmj Agha. 
JP* r Unik sequence « Brak is 5aid to be the fullest yet 
£»■■ especally important is the evince for an Early 

J* P*~. ^ characteristic* of which, as given bv 

^h red and grey), bowls with criss-cross incised bases 

Tori ^^P^ " & Oates Mfeftf 
.** tbe Late Uruk-'Jamdat Nasr" level, 9-13. Joan 



dower po t ^flaHmsed coarse vessels of a type known 

an! L?v ^^ SOm < b ^« 1 -™ ■»*< ^nerds^seroles 
and finely corrugated nm m[£riors; Md ^ { 

b^is Also characteristic are a stone beared an £3 

stratum DO. There was ako 'a particularly tine bulla fPJ 
n&&, a), m conventional typologv Warka V-IV 
fotmd unequivocally stratified b&m level 12 (imme^ 

S!' ^ c k raDS '^^& ^turc of the cylinder seal 
m^sion on the bulla is a delicately engraved vulture, 
probably of the g lgantic g, ^ ^ J J c 

seal impressTon from Habuba Kabtra fSurenbagen and 

Topperwem 1972 2«. Ahb. ^ The relationship n^y 

Joan Gates states that B ra k lacb "the agreed southern 
cntena for "Jamdat Nasr'. i.e. the polvchrorne pottery 
which so far has not been found m the north. Z the 
Igarka UJ type of tablef " (J. Oates 1985a: 176). 

The Uruk and Jamdat Nasr Periods 
The Uruk Period 



The Uruk period derives its- name from the great Sumcr- 

ZZT-T^ M£ *P^— Only a S L S %Z 
ta bunmngs, interpreted as ■emples and tbeir^b- 
drary structures, has been excavated; nevertheless 

to* M been reached m Mesopotamia. The period has 

b«n w,ously named and subdivided (Johnson 3973:52 

m! S ^ PfeSCm Chap!er ^ e di visi0n ^ ^ Early 

S' Utc ^ e ' Jf* h the. 1965 edition $ 

observed ,n the Lanna precbet of Unik. Earlv Uruk cor 
S lL ' ^ na WV"", Middle Uruk to Eanna VT]J_ 
VI and Late Umk ,o Eanna V to W/Bl lT,ese divisions 
are tentative and subject to change m * all of the peri™ 

The Uruk pe n «l is marked in the archaeological re- 
mains of s ,uthem Mesopotamia and in the areas to whl 
*J Uruk culture extended by a light-colored, unpaint d 
bu significantly often wheel-made ware, S^Rfi 
of this pottery was hrst recognized in the exertions at 
Lmk. the modem Warka. h, the deep sounding of Z 
precinct known as the locat.cn of the later Eanna sanctu- 
ary of the goddess Inanna [Jordan, in UVB 3" pi 10 r>!an 

31-47). While the pottery of the period can be divided 
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f inlo Early, Middle, and Late Uruk, most of the other ar- 
tifacts cannot be assigned with any certainty to a time 
, before the Late Unik phase. 

Pottery surveys were made to determine the settlement 
fpattems of the "Uruk Countryside" (Adams and Nissen 
[1972). In the Early-Middle phases of the Uruk period the 
focus of settlement appears to have been in the Nippur- 
I Adab region, but in the Late Uruk period this had shifted 
^southward toward the environs of Uruk. Indeed, Uruk 
[appears to have been the single large center in the south, 
fapparently dominating a surrounding area of much 
Jler "rural" communities (Adams and Nissen 
J1972:18). The hierarchy of settlement sizes, which was 
Ftp be apparent in the Jamdat Nasr and Early Dynastic 
I periods, began in the Late Uruk phase. In contrast to the 
[situation around Uruk, the Nippur- Adab area had several 
[large sites, perhaps contending centers, with fewer 
Jler settlements in their environments. Adams sug- 
estcd that this may have been a prototype of the later 
attem of contending city-states (Adams 1981:75). In the 
Jr-Eridu area of the extreme south, settlement apparently 
ned. During the Early Uruk phase, Eridu seems to 
: increased its size, while smaller surrounding sites 
ere abandoned. Ur seems to have been a small town 
oughout the period. In the Late Uruk phase several 
H settlements to the northwest of Ur were also occu- 
l (Wright, in Adams 1981:325-26). 

i Early Uruk Phase 

The unpainted plain ware of the Early Uruk phase at 
idu, originally examined by Seton Lloyd (1948), 
^ fielded straight-spouted jars with the spout placed high 
on the shoulder (here, fig. 3/22). A variation of this type, 

;^harac [eristic of the earlier Eridu group, has the spout 
Placed directly beneath and sometimes touching the rim, 

i*arre5pondiri£ to vessels from Uruk-Inanna XIII; these 
ftouts are often false (here, fig. 3/23). Double-mouthed 
■n usually had globular bodies, perhaps comparable to 
fcose of Gawra XI- A (Tobler 1950:pl. CXLIH/356 [here, 
%- 3/19]). There were also many fragments of open 
Jtowls, each bearing a ledge or lug handle directly be- 
neath the rim. A redware, common in the early group, 
may have had its origins in the Ubaid period, since frag- 
ments were found in Eridu XI. As summarized by al-Soof 
(?973), four types of redware vessels occurred in the 
tarty group (here, fig. 3/24-27), with some analogies 
from Uruk, Eanna XHI-XII. The gray Uruk ware seen at 
^fki from levels XIV- VI is said to have a fine gray slip 
*pplie J to both the interior and the exterior. The beveled- 
™nbowl (here, fig. 3/28), is one of the guiding fossils of 
1 * Uruk period, beginning in Uruk-Eanna XII and last- 
S into the successive period It spread from southwest 
*ta> to Syria in great quantities, the reasons for which 



have been debated but not fully explained. In level XJJ of 
the deep sounding in the Eanna precinct was found an 
imprint of a large stamp with flat sealing surface (Jordan, 
in UVB 3:pl. 19/a). Engraved on it are animal heads with 
sinuously carved homs, symmetrically disposed on either 
side of what could be the vertebral column of an animal. 
The design has been compared to a stamp seal impression 
from Susa B (Nagel 1963:46, Abb. 95) and to an extant 
seal from the same level (Amiet 1980:23; pi. 7, fig. 140), 
with both of which it may be contemporary as well as 
with a group of seals from Gawra XI-A and XI (Tobler 
1950:pl. CLXIX/168-69; pi. CLXX/170-72. 

The Middle and Late Uruk Phases 

The Middle Uruk phase, corresponding to Eanna VIII- 
VI, was paralleled at Nippur in Inanna levels XX-XVH1. 
Hence the Nippur sequence as published in the 1965 edi- 
tion of Chronologies illustrates the pottery development 
and correlations in the south. For the sequence in the 
north after the Gawra period, see G. Schwartz and H. 
Weiss in connection with the sequence at Leilan (this 
vol., chap. 10). 

At Uruk little is known about the architecture of the 
Middle Uruk phase. In Eanna, levels Vni-VI were ex- 
cavated only in the sounding of 1932. No further build- 
ings have been stratigraphically linked with these levels, 
although on the basis of glyptic styles the Kleinfunde- 
schich: of the Anu Ziggurat may go back that early, and 
consequently levels D-E may be Middle Uruk. Schmidt's 
analysis of the levels northwest of the Stone Cone Temple 
suggests that the valuable limestone and concrete of that 
temple were first removed sometime between levels VI 
and IV, so that the temple could have been erected in level 
V or VI, and levels below it could have belonged to 
Middle Uruk times (Schmid 1977). The use of Riemchen 
bricks may have started in Eanna VI and lasted through 
Eanna III (Lenzen, UVB 20:6, n. 2). 

The architecture of the Late Uruk levels of Eanna, lev- 
els V-IVa, is better known. These levels show rather 
elaborate layouts of monumental buildings in relation to 
courts and subsidiary buildings, all enclosed by a pre- 
cinct wall. While the outer wall of the precinct and, 
hence, its boundaries may have remained relatively un- 
changed from level IVc up through level 1 (Schmid 
1977:47; Lenzen, in UVB 20:1 1), the buildings within it 
were constantly rebuilt, and every rebuilding involved 
significant changes in plan (Lenzen, in UVB 25:14-22, 
passim; Dunham 1980:72-102). The most common type 
was that of a tripartite plan with large rectangular central 
room, either straight or T-shaped, flanked on both sides 
by symmetrically planned smaller rooms. None of the 
buildings in Eanna contained an "altar" or any unequiv- 
ocal furnishings of a sanctuary, although many of them 
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ad the niched and buttressed walls characteristic of Mes- 
Fopotamian temple architecture. The tripartite plan is 
I called that of a Mitielsaalhaus by Heinrich (1982:7-14; 
'Ludwig 1980:64) and has been found in Uruk period 
' settlements in north Syria in houses as well as in build- 
lings that seem to have been temples (Habuba Kabira Siid, 
[Tell Qannas, Jebel Aruda, in Strommenger 1980b; van 
[Oriel and van Driel-Murray 1979; Finet 1975). This type 
of plan, the predecessors of which can be seen at Eridu 
fjn levels VI-XI, may be considered, perhaps, as a south- 
fern development of the "common Ubaid house plan" 
[mentioned above for the Himrin and the north. A similar 
[suggestion was made by Heinrich (1982:8-9) in relation 
[to the plans of Gawra. 

Although the Late Uruk period is divided into four lev- 
Tels in the Eanna precinct, levels V, IVc, IVb, IVa, these 
Fare all quite interrelated, since often a building would last 
f from one level to another, for example, the Limestone 
f Temple. Especially closely related are levels IVb and IVa 
since several buildings of IVb lasted into IVa for a time 
: (Lenten, in UVB 24:13-18). The use of cone mosaics for 
.wall decoration, which may have started as early as Late 
lUbaid times (Schmidt 1978:12), achieves its greatest de- 
\ velopmenl in these levels (here, fig. 3/29). The buildings 
[of level IVa appear to have all been destroyed about the 
'same time and, indeed, rather suddenly, since some struc- 
f tarts seem unfinished (Lenzen 1975:169). 

Southwest of the Eanna precinct is the Anu Ziggurat 
nplex which involves three parts: an ancient artificial 
, of mud-bricks, forming the ziggurat; a huge terrace 
*on the northeast under the Seleucid "Bit Resh" temple; 
Fand a curious subterranean stone building, the Sieinge- 
baudf, on the northwest. The earliest levels of the zig- 
rgurat probably date back to Late Ubaid times, but these 
^are not yet coordinated with the twelve levels identified 
Kounting down from the surface. Of these twelve, only 
.(he top five, A-E, have been explored enough to yield 
''comprehensible plans. Temples of the Mittelsaalhaus 
plan stood on top of the ziggurat in levels E-D and B — 
the White Temple — and probably also in C, although 
only the outlines of buildings in postholes, C2, or red 
lines, CI, were found in this level. Convincing argu- 
ments that there was only one surrounding state (Umman- 
telung) instead of two, D and E, below the C and B states 
on the Anu Ziggurat, were set down by Margueron 
(1986). Between C and D an intermediary level of rubble 
contained many small finds, the Kleinfundeschicht. Level 
A actually includes three separate mud-brick encasings 
of the ziggurat, Al, the earliest, to A3. By the time of 
l^lhe second of these, A2, a huge terrace was made to ad- 
*join the ziggurat on the northeast (Schmidt, in UVB 
$2&13-23). In 1936-37 Heinrich found an earlier phase 
I of this terrace which may be contemporary with level C 
t on the basis of the seals in the rubble overlying this ter- 



race (Behm-Blancke 1979:54-55; Heinrich, in UVB 
9:23-24). Attempts to correlate the Anu Ziggurat levels 
with those of the Eanna precinct are based on the most 
diagnostic specimens among the small quantities of pot- 
tery and small finds found on the ziggurat and the north- 
east terrace. The most recent evaluations indicate that 
while there is nothing from the A-levels that can defi- 
nitely be said to be later than Eanna level III, there are 
finds from the earliest A-level, Al, which could be as 
early as Eanna IV; seal impressions from the postholes of 
level C and the earlier phase of the northeast terrace have 
closer stylistic similarities to seal impressions from 
Eanna IV than to those from Eanna IQ (Behm-Blanke 
1979:54-55, 60f.; Dunham 1980:131-45). The context 
of the Jamdat Nasr sherd by which Lenzen dated all levels 
from level L to the Jamdat Nasr period seems question- 
able and may be disregarded. Hence, level B and the 
White Temple would be contemporary with Eanna level 
IV. The finds from the Kleinfundeschicht might be dated 
earlier on the basis of the glyptic remains (see below). 
The Steingebaude probably dates somewhere in the range 
of levels E-B, or Al . A tall jar with a narrow neck, 
folded-over rim, and drooping spout, which comes from 
the foundation trench of the Steingebaude (UVB 26- 
27:28; pi. 30b), is similar to some from the A 1 -level of 
the ziggurat and the destruction levels of the Stone Cone 
Temple. This type of jar has not been found elsewhere in 
the Eanna precinct, although short, narrow necks with 
folded-over rims are illustrated for Eanna levels VI1-IV 
(Haller, in UVB 4:pls. !8D/a\ 19B/p", 19D/v, 20A/n,o) 
and bent spouts begin in Eanna level VII (pi. 18D/u')- 
Tall jars with foldover rims and bent spouts are known 
from Susa in Le Breton's Cb phase and level 17a of the 
new excavations and from Habuba Kabira (Le Breton 
1957:101; fig. 12/5b, 6b, 7b; Le Brun 1971:fig. 52/5; 
Surenhagen 1978:Taf. 17/102 [here, fig. 3/30]), which 
implies that the type is Late Uruk in date. 

New work at Uruk, begun in 1982, was a systematic 
survey of the area within the city wall (Finkbeiner 1983). 
In the second campaign the fields in front of the city wall 
were included (Finkbeiner 1984). The most important re- 
sult for the Uruk period was the discovery of a settlement 
on a hill, unusual for that period, which contained typical 
Late Uruk pottery (Finkbeiner 1985:30-42). Most char- 
acteristic were (1) bellied closed vessels with straight or 
slightly inverted neck and plain rim; (2) bellied jars with 
short,straight spouts, often with low, inverted neck; and 
(3) jars with strap handles. On the shoulders, many jars 
had incised patterns or other decoration . The pottery cor- 
responded to that previously found in Uruk K/L XII in 
the Late Uruk levels 38-42 (Nissen 1970). 

The latest temple platforms of levels I — II at Eridu may 
date to the Late Uruk period, since they both made use of 
limestone set in gypsum mortar (Safar, Mustafa, and 
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[Lloyd 1981:78-82), and at Warka both limestone arid 
i gypsum seem to have been used extensively in the Late 
"Uruk period buildings: the Limestone Temple, the Stone 
Cone Temple, and the Steingebdude. Furthermore, in 
Temple I at Eridu, circular or part-circular columns were 
incorporated in the architectural treatment paralleling the 
I use of columns and engaged half columns in the Mosaic 
| Court of Eanna IVb (ibid. , p. 80). Finally, the occurrence 

t of gypsum bricks and stone cones in the debris of Temple 
J I also suggests a Late Uruk date. 

At Uqair the Painted Temple probably belongs to this 
'same period, as is suggested by its many similarities with 

the White Temple and the finding of gypsum cement 
' bricks with a trident mark on them in the debris of its 

filling (Lloyd and Safar 1943:149; pi. XVI/a). Gypsum 

cement bricks with incised symbols on them have been 
: found in the Steingebaude (UVB 29-30: 15-16). The "Ar- 
rchaic HI and IV" levels of the ziggurat terrace at Ur prob- 
'ably also belong here, based on the association of 
iRiemchen walls with small or large cones and limestone 

paving. 

In addition to the archaeological reexamination of the 
^evidence concerning the tablets (here, fig. 3/31), the pa- 
fleographic work on the script promises new insights and 
fcriteria for dating texts . As yet, these firmly dated tablets 
Fdo not seem to have been examined for dating the seal 
• impressions more reliably than has been possible before. 
[Therefore, the stratigraphic evidence of the Anu Ziggurat 
ms still the best means of arriving at some chronological 
-determination of the development of seal engraving at 
PUnlk. A cylinder found in the intermediate level D-C on 

the Anu Ziggurat (UVB 8:pl. 49a), primarily carved with 
Fa mechanical drill, belongs to this initial stage of cylinder 

seal engraving. It is characterized by very baggy figures, 

aligned in rows, the simplest composition for a cylindri- 
cal object. At the same time, the seal from the Anu Zig- 
£ fiurai has the field filled by various animals as in a stamp 
gseal. Another example (UVB 16:47; pi. 25a), the largest 
^cylinder known, is said to come from the rubble of the 
UJSttdtf Nasr period kilns in Me XV, but in the same area 
L lhcie had been some structures older than the Stone Cone 
jTemple (UVB 17:13, and pi. 29: Schmid 1977: 43-44). 
Jt is possible that the cylinder derives from that early 
^kvel, especially since it was found in the same square as 
fa female torso (UVB 16:pl. 16) 7 possibly equally early, 
£Haggy figures and excessive drilling, such as were found 

Ipn the two cylinders just mentioned, are also character- 
istic of Middle Uruk period sealings from Sharaffabad in 
Khuzestan (Wright, Miller, and Redding 1980:279, fig. 
6). Similar figures are also said to have been found on 
•Baling t from Susa in excavations of the Acropolis I, 
Icve] 20 (unpublished). 
Better-worked forms appear in the sealings on the clay 
1 balls found in a hole in a Riemchen wall of stratum IV 



However, they may have been earlier than their findspot, 
especially if they contained records from the Stone Cone 
Temple, which may put them into IVc or V (Brandes 

1979:68-69). The earlier ones among the scenes on seal- 
ings of cylinder seals showing prisoners (UVB 15:pl. 28/ 
c, and pi. 30/a, b [here, partly copied in fig. 8/2] ), belong 
to the same stage (Brandes 1979:pls. 4-11). The subse- 
quent stylistic development toward the fine style of Uruk 
IVb is not reflected in the stratigraphic evidence. Thus 
the impression of a fine cylinder seal with the scene of 
prisoners before a ruler (here, fig. 8/3) had an earlier find- 
spot than the baggy-style prisoner scene above. 

At the same time as the fine cylinder seals of the Uruk 
impressions were being carved, the drilled technique 
continued on squat, mostly rather small cylinders with 
certain distinctive motifs, such as pigtailed figures in var- 
ious actions of which several examples were found in 
Late Uruk levels in widely distant places. The seal type 
was extensively discussed by Asher-Greve (1985:12-61, 
passim). The example here reproduced (fig. 8/1) is one 
of several from the Inanna Temple at Nippur. This one 
was found in level XV Other motifs also existed in this 
strongly drilled, simple style. But it is often difficult to 
determine the date of such cylinders because their find- 
spot could have been assigned by earlier excavators to the 
Jamdat Nasr period on the basis of their style. 

Like the cylinders, the sculptures of the Late Uruk 
phase at Uruk, though small in number, present distinc- 
tive stylistic characteristics that have value for chronolog- 
ical determinations. These characteristics have been 
summarized on the basis of small animal figurines 
(Behm-Blancke 1979). The two figures from the Middle 
Uruk levels D-C of the Anu Ziggurat (Behm-Blancke 
I979:pls. 2/3 [here, fig. 3/32] and 4/18) were not clearly 
set off as a chronologically distinct group, probably be- 
cause their number was too small. Nevertheless, their 
baggy appearance and simple, heavy forms relate them 
to the cylinders of the period. The criteria of the fully 
developed style of level IVb are illustrated by a figure 
from the Sammelfund of stratum IH, which also con- 
tained earlier materia] (Behm-Blancke 1979:52-53; pi. 2/ 
5 [here, fig. 3/33]). They are plastic definition, stress on 
the mass and volume, and observation of natural features 
such as the veins of the face. The same criteria can be 
applied to some of the major sculptures discovered at 
Uruk out of context, not one of them in stratum IV From 
that phase come objects that convey an idea of the high 
level of craftsmanship available in Uruk at this age and at 
the same time convey "indications of wealth, religious 
complexity, and centralization of political power, with at 
least partial control over labor" (Perkins 1954:47). 

From the Riemchengebaude also come "various copper 
vessels and spearheads as well as animal horns" (Lenzen, 
in UVB, 14:24-25; Lenzen, in UVB 15:9-10; pis. 17, 
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1 if j- l ,-" 5* 1 * LJiU,t snouia date to the fW 

£*. but a radiocarbon date from 5^^7*7" 

Jt3 for Early and Mtddle Uruk are tentative (Early cf 
4000^3750 b.c; Middle ca. 3750-3500 B.C.). 

Jamdat Nasr Period 

JMMf this period derive, from p si[e ^^ 

t^-piibli hed by E, Mackay ( 1931), vidded what was 
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Table of Criteria from Late Uruk to 
Early Dynastic I at Nippur 
Late Uruk Period 

XV1-XV Beveled-rim bowls are common. R cdware 
and gray-ware- are prevent, but reserved slip 
^^^fimpl^-red slip ,nd mono 
chrorne and polychrome painting appears 
Bonlenecks with folded-over rin, are prc ^ 
*nt. but no flowerpots with folded-over or 
beveled rims are found in these levels 
Jamdat Nasi Period 

XIV Beveled-rim bowls are less common. Red- 

ware, but no gnyvm or reserved slip is 
Present. T^ere is a heavy j|]crcaie m ^ 
red l ip ^ weH ,, k peiydnmic ^ 

mm) and monochrome p au] [Jng (here, % 
3/35)' and there is an increase in the number 
of bottlenecks wim folded^over rim. Jamdat 
^asr types mw appcar ^ ind(jdc flowef _ 

l»ts (here, fi f 3^, and other conical bowls 
there fig Mr, and gobl ehtype. shallow 
open bowls ihere. fig. m%) ^d toy*, fo^, 
decked jars, jar caps with plum-red slip fhere 

% 5/J>, ovoidjgrs w ith beveled-edge rims 

t&m* 5/2J ' and spouted veswls fhere ' 

MD Beveled-rim bowls continue, but there is no 

reserved shp or gp.vware or redware. Pl um . 
red slip and monochrome and polychrome 
pottery continue as before, as do the Jamdat 
Nasr types. 

XU The beveled-rim bowls continue, but now 

the grayware and reserved slip reappear- the 
quanmy of plum-red slip renins u n 
changed, but there is a reduction of poly- 
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At Tell Uqair the building of a terrace of large mud- 
hricfa, filling the Painted Temple (Lloyd and Safar 

I943:l45-4p), probably occurred during the Jamdai 
Nasr period. A second filling, traced only b pbces. but 
made of similar mud-bricks. ma> also belong to this pc- 
riod, Od the nordieast side of the temple p Li fom the 
"first fillip" extended outward to form a terrace about 50 
cm high on which were three levels of building* oi 
Rienxhen bricks containing Jamdai Nasr painted ware 
and tablets. The uppermost level contained "painted Jam 
dftt Nasr and a little Scarlet Ware and had tUmcfm laid 
in the manner of plano-convex brick" (Lloyd and 5 afar 
iWM7), thus probably dating to Early Dynastic I This 
evidence indicates the gradual transition f mm Jamdai 
Nasr to Early Dynastic in contrast to die more sudden 
break between the Uruk and the Jamdat Nasr p^od ob- 
served at several sites, 

An important change in the chronology of the Jamdat 
Nasr penod was suggested by Wilson il 986 '64 -66, for 
the sequence of the Sin Temple at Khtfajah, where only 
Sin RH corresponds in pottery forms and decoration to 
Nippur. Inanna XIV-XJJ. uhereus Sin IV already be- 
longs to Early Dynastic I, despite the fact that Ricmchw 
were st.il b USE i nsita d of the plano-convex bricks char- 
acteristic of the Early Dynastir Sjffi. 

This change is particularly important for the classifi- 
cation of the glazed, ornamentally decorated beadiike 
cylinder seals There, fig, 4 h which constitute a new 
glyptic type mat is closer in snap* to Early Dvnastic 
beads man to me small, squat cylinders of the Jamdai 
Nasr penod, the diameters of which are often equaito the 
height. The technique in which these common Jamdat 
Nasr cylinder* were engraved consisted mostly in an un- 
mitigated use of the ftffi, , technique probablv inherited 
&om the Middle Uruk period, ft stems likely, bdWever 
that the development within rJi-s group was iconographi- 
es! raOier than technological. Flailed figures in varyine 
activities fhere, fo. & I>. fur example, are represented m 
nve examples from stratified contexts of the Late Uruk 
penod: at Nippur rvYdson WW)), at Habub^ Kabirt 
Jiurenhagen and Topperwein 1973:31. Abb, 9> and as 
Uragha Mish fDelougaz and Kantor 1972: 3%) One 
tyhnder of this type was found at LVufc in a grays under 
*e Skull of the skeleton is Ne XVJ 2 (Lenten, in LTb 
*m ma), which is actually another Late Uruk locu^ 
although the date of graves u.thout supporting finds 1, 
uncertain. Among the 17 cy Under seals found at hutti* 
"*K only one has pigiaifed figures, and among HKP cvl- 
^ftrs of (he Diyala sites iFrankfon 1 955: 1 7, onh J 4 are 
°f lhj £ type, and even those are not all good represema- 

Zl ! r*™ 9 ' 0Lh " ±emiS *™ n e ^> <* ^mdai 

««r style tmm the Diyala sues, su<h as fcjnfctj before 

'byre (here. fig. 4<2j, are more numerous, as are plain 
a *«*] rows. It seem* likely, therefore, that such seals 



ptgla.led figures and other themes such as s P iderlike de- 
sign s belong to the earlier age . 

The style of the cylinder seal impressions or. tablets of 
the Jamdat Nasr penod differs radically from that of the 
common cylinders. The impressions continue the sivk 
onserved on the tablets of Lruk-Eanna IVr^a Tne most 
distinctive of these sealing* are narrative scenes with hu- 
man andanimal figures given ample. carefully executed 
terms. The differentiation between the Styles of Uruk- 
Eanna jv and III noted may yean ago bv Ann Farkas as 

iqTS rfpHte d£tajf m lhe larer <*$**** 'Farka, 
! %3:2bS .) is supported by the evidence of numerous im- 
pressions of a richly varied seal design found in square 
Ne XVJJ 1 of Eanna, level 111 and convincingly inter- 
preted by Boehmer as the seal of an admini strati ve'oflicial 
in charge of work and of the reception of deliveries for 
the temple | Boehmer. in U\'B 26-27:7 i_72' p j s lg_i to 
Another demonstration that elaborately engraved cylin- 
der, continued in the Jamdat Nasr period is provided bv 
impressions on tablets from the buildms at Jamdat Nasr. 
The original cylinders with which such Impressions were 
maae were generally large, with a diameter about a fifth 
ess than the hrighi. The finest of this tvpe of cvlinder 
(Moongat mfttf. 5,3) ha, a copper handle in the form 
o. a reclining ram, which was surelv made at the same 
lime a.s the engraving of the cylinder fhere fig *#J The 
Style of the figurine was classified ttStm&t UA ^ 
Behm-Blancke ,1979:24, ^. 2 .^j, w^ch 'mplies a 
Jamdat Nasr date forme cylinder The style of this group 
has been characterised by Behm-Btancke a 5 retaining the 
voluminous and massive earlier forms with pla^callv 
rounded contours but show mg at the same time an exces^ 
sive st^ss on some pans of the bodv either bv strong 
modeling or Imear means, Observation of naturaffeatuies 
was no longer as precise as in the animal figurmes of 
Lruk-Eanna IVb- a fBehm-Blaneke 1979-*^) However 
:he engraving of the cybnde: design shows great care in' 
the execution of details and has achieved an estraordmar- 
ny pleasing composition. The difference between these 
rare fine cylinders uied on tablets and the common. 
iqaXL dnlled Cylmdeti, earlier considered to have been a 
cnronological one. wa* interpreted bv Nissen a> individ- 
W versus collective seals, and their differences to hav c 
been caused by the purposes for w-hich thev were u.ed 
Njttw tm:m. Colion. reviewing Brandes rCollon 
W^m, also discussed the significance of the differ- 
ences between these early Mi ! srv'lcs 

Tlic classification of larger Sculptural work, in the 
-ruk I\ b^a or m me Jamdat Nasr peri^ ts far more dif- 
ficult, therefore a partial acceptance of DeJougaz's term 
rVotohierate.- namely, his subdiMsions a~c for both pe- 
^■>ds. may be preferable in ^ssigninc an insumcicntlv 
supported classification to one or the other penod How'- 
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grayware in levels 10 and 1 1 equivalent to Early Dynastic 
I example, from Nippur and [he Sower Diyala (ibid p 
94: pis. XXV/4Q, XXIV/21. 24; Hansen J 965:209). " 

ChronoJogicalJy important are a group of cylinder 
sealings found in a work area within the Inanna precinct 
but separated from the main temple by a narrow corridor 
or street (Hansen 1971:47-48). Although there are two 
sealings from level XI, one of which is from a geometric 
seal of early "piedmont" style, the majority came from 
level IX B and A. Those of IX B are comparable to seal- 
ings from Ur, Kish, and Fara (see below), while those 
from level IX A display a stylistic change from a heavy 
figure style characterizing the earlier level to a slighter 
more elegant am (here, fig, 4;4). The later sealings are 
similar to ame from Fara thai are generally called the 
"Fara T ur Early Dynastic II style (Hansen 1971-54- Amier 
1980:204-5). ' ^ ,/uniet 

At Ur, sealings comparable to those from level IX B at 
Nippur come from the Seal Impression Strata (SIS) 4 and 
5. These are layers of dumped debris into which the 
^oyal Cemetery was later sunk, and by their very nature 
ney are difficult to asse5S . A summary of various opin- 
3ns concerning the dating of these strata is given bv Kare 
1984:6-10). SIS 4 &■$]&& cgtiivaiem of the'build- 
ig strata C and D of pii "F" (Moorey 1979b' 1 17-18) 
hich are preceded by levels E^3 roughly equating with 
a o-8 and the underlying cemetery, and thus date to 
e earlier part of Early Dynastic I Level B, above level 
. contains Fara-type texts and hence postdates Earlv 
ynastic I and is m part contemporary with the Royal 
imetery. There is apparently no real break in the se- 
igfe and there b no evidence of material dating to 
Ay Dynastic II $ defined by the chronoloev of the Di- 
;a(MoDney J 97 9b: 117-18). 

Tne "archaic" texts from Ur u ere also found in the Seal 
pression Strata. Three tablets from level IX A at Nip 
r(Bucce]]ati and Biggs 1969:5.) are clearlv comparable 
JieUr texts. 

The cemetery termed "Jamdat NW by Woollev is ba- 
aUy Early Dynastic I in date, with a few of the earliest 
ves containing polychrome pottery probably belong- 
to the preceding Jamdat Nasi period. The grave ma- 
al has recently been studied bv Kolbus ( 198^) who 
-;s much of it comparable to thai of the building strata 
- m pit "F." These strata in the mind of the nrcKDt 
-er belong io the early pan tf Earlv Dy nastic 1 
he meticulously detailed wort: of H* Martin 1 197^ 
3, 1982, 1963) has greatly tfanfcd the results of the* 
^tions in 1W2-5 and Ml « Fara. EarK f^nastk 
■ttnal, including pottery and sealings, has been found 
^ of the German excavations and in four of the five 
v Dynastic levels of the American excavations Pre 
stratification is lacking. As exacted, the pottery of 
displays a continuous evolution, and according to 



Mar in, clearly ED II, when judged by its pottery, does 
no stand out as a distinct period in its own right; it is 

Fn nrT/ PCn ° d ° f graduaJ * ansition ^ I to 
ED III (Martin 1982:166; see also p. 151) It seems 

eel'"/ "' fc *" '"» fc «^ *°"°'° S 

Early Dynastic j context I d-e, fall ir,to two groups or 
styles (Martin 1975:180-82. p|. XXXIX. fig 6)^ 
first of these (here, fig. 4/5) h stylistically comparable to 
the well-stratified sealings of ft* jx B of the Inanna 
Temple at Nippur, while the second group (here, fig 4/6) 
seems to equate with the tenuous and delicate figure style 
ha! characterizes the fragmentary seals of the later level 
IA A. This second style « dated by Martin to early Early 
Dynastic IJ (tbid.) and by Amiet (1980:54-55) to a Fara 
«™ archeiya D f Early Dynastic II. It seems preferable 
to consider this second style as falling at the verv end of 
Early Dynastic J. 
Rich Early Dynastic I material was found at Kish m the 

1979a 99-1 15; Gibson 1972a:83-86, 1980b:616-I7) 
Painted pottery in the earliest strata indicates probable 
occupation in the Jamdat Nasr period. These are followed 
b> settlements constructed of plano-convex bricks which 
must date to the early part of Early Dynastic I (Earlv 
Houses Stratum). Intrusive in these levels are graves dis- 
playing advanced metalworking exemplified by two cop- 
per stands, one of which has a frog cast in the round 

^T, :26 fhere ' fig - 5/7]) - T ' ese *™ ^ 

soiid-foot chalices and jars with incised decoration that 
are found outside of them, and Moorev. therefore su S - 
nS n 070 ^ fn^ dat£ lEte in the E - ] >' D ™astic I pe- 

S of ? ! i } ' bUt he 1DCiude5 the E ^ D^c 
II .of the Diyala within their time span. In terms of abso- 

u te date s this may indeed be correct, but in terms of a 

relative chronology it is h.ghly dub 10 us. The argument 

seems to rest on the association of the typical Earlv Dv- 

"ere fi r g 5 /8) 1U Tf j™ ^ ^ **' UP ^ hMdles 

Z\ g ' ? - hC ]3tter 1S ^ an Earl - V D >^ S tic I 

t>pe. but on the evidence of Khafajah it is also found in 

graves dug from Houses 6, the very earliest level of Earlv 

Dynasfic II m the Diyala chronological system. It seem', 
unne Cessarv forc£ an ^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

such slim ev,dence (For the Flood Stratum, the chanor 
below.) ' thC RCd StratUm ' and th£ A Cemetery" e 

Besides the rather extensive Early Dynastic J ceme- 
enes of Or and Kish. a third one .as excavated a, al- 
Ooaid Vftgg consider, that mo* of the graves belong 

m ' J* ^ J " m ™- Whilc Marti " interprets the 
evidence differently and assigns ™l> sixteen graves to 
Ear|j Dynastic 1 1 I9S2: 147-49j. 165 , Fiftv-nine grave" 
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are assigned to Early Dynastic II— Ilia and more specifi- 
cally to the early part of Ilia since the tall conical bowls 
found in these graves seem absent in the Royal Cemetery 
at Ur. In a detailed analysis of the pottery, Martin stresses 
the continuity of the pottery types of the Early Dynastic 
D-IIIa graves and suggests that only certain ones mav be 
dated to Early Dynastic II while others belong to Early 
Dynastic Ilia (1982:166; p. 179, table 6). Since there are 
really two different groups of graves among the ninety - 
sk burials, ii is doubtful that a rjuly definable group fiflm 
Early Dynastic II exists. The difficulties of providing a 
proper definition for a series of Early Dynastic II graves 
at al-Ubaid are emphasised by Cocker's quite differ™ 
conclusions in his analysis of the same material ( Gocke! 
1983:40-41). 

Although many scholars have used paleography trt 
suggest the date of a specific inscribed object. difficulties 
arise when inscriptions on clay tablets art compared ujth 
inscribed texts on stone. The Archaic Tests from Ur come 
mostly from Seal Impression Strata 4 and 5, which at 
present seems fairly well dated to the later part of Early 
Dynastic I. They do not help much, however, in datine 
accurately the few stone objects that should belong in tn:s 
period. (For a discussion D f the problems involved in 
early paleography see R. Bigg* 1973.) Nevertheless the 
so-tutted figure aux pfames (here, fig. jjj8) an d the Mei- 
rrjpolitan Museum kudurru of Ushumgal must be caj|* 
(Hansen 1975a:pls. 75. 74 b and c; Braun-Holzinger 
1977:21-22) and must date to the Early Dynastic I pe- 
riod. The former is closer in certain stylistic and icono 
graphic details to the preceding JamdatVasr period than 
n the kudurru. The latter has many of the characteristics 
itsed to define the an of Ear. Dynastic E in terms of the 
Diyaia chronology. Also dating to Early Dvnasdc I or trie 
basis of the inscription is the lion-headed bird from fCha- 
M found in Sin Temple V'lII. the earliest of the Sin 
Temple levels assigned to EarJv Dvnastic IT in theDiva'a 
system. 

Uninscribcd worics of an. either incised or in relief. 
my also be attributed to EarlJ Dynastic 1 cm stvhstjc 
IRJunds, such as several votive plaques found in' leyei 
^ of the In anna Temple ar Nippur (Hansen l9lhU 
[here, fig. 5/lQJtaswell as comparable pieces from Sua 
rafcel I?77>, 

Like relief, the rich tradition of sculpture ir. the round 
* We Umk and Jamdat Nasr periods continues in Ear!-. 
-7nastic 1. The female figurine from Sin Temple IV at 
"jtofrjah t Pro! ol iterate d = ED 1 in the south, see 
?Jj*J is best sc cn as either a holdover from the previous 
^dat Nasr period or as a continuation of the JjtrotJal 

«>" style in the Diyaia dunnr a period ohronologicalU 
^Uivalent io Early Dynastic I in the south. 

A Prime example 'of Early ^rustic I sculpture is the 
^stone figure from the Sha-h Temple at Tel I Agruh dJ 



a male resting on one knee and holding a large vessel by 
Two hands on the top of his head (Hansen 197Sb:pi. 36/a 
fhere, rip. 5/1 1]). The form of the vessel is distinctive 
and is of a type characteristic of EarJv Dvnastic 1 in the 
Diyaia region (Detougai J952:pl. 4S/e-dj'and of level X 
of the Inanna Temple at N'ippur. Porada has pointed to the 
early date of the sculpture (Porada, Hansen, and von 
Beckeraih 1968:3031 and commented on the implicit nat- 
uralism in the style of the. body even though the bead is 
executed in a mom severe or geometric fashion. The con- 
tinuation of the earlier naturalistic style of the Jaradar 
Xasr and Uruk periods into the Early Dynastic period was 
suggested long ago by Porada (J95fi>, Stylistically com- 
parable to the limestone figure is a standing belted, nude 
ngure in copper from Temple Oval I at Khafajah. Al- 
though the dating of these figurines is reasonably clear. 
thai of their contexts is far from precise. Stylisticallv re- 
lated to the preceding sculptures are two alabaster statues 
supposedly from Urania which represent bull-men (Han- 
sen 1975b:pl. 16). Only the stone portion of the figures 
It preserved, but originally some features— the legs and 
horns, end the like— were made of different materials 
such as silver and lapis lazuli. This use of composite ma- 
terials m sculpture was a favored one in [fie prccedim* 
psriod. 

Probably to be included with th*se few statues in the 
round of the Early Dynastic i period is the famed hoard 
iram the Square Temple of Tell Asmar. executed in the 
severe style tFrankfort 1939). The nude kneeling wor- 
shiper, although less finely executed than the Shara 
Temple figure, is certainly related in stvte. Hrouda has 
suggested that the iindspot of the hoard mav well predate 
the construction of Square Temple J and has pointed out 
teat some of the figures carry a vessel resembling the 
solid -foot chalice of Early Dynastic I (1971:112). Of the 
extant relief sculpture of this period, the kudurru of 

I iaumgai would be the closest stylisticallv to stmts of 
tbt pieces from the hoard. There is link if anything from 
the level of the Square Temple assigned lo the sculpture 
hosrd which would necessitate a date in Earlv Dvnajstic 

II Indeed, those levels in the Diyaia sites which con- 
ra::;ed sculptures of the clearly definable styles, SiUsruk 
te-K o! Bra un-Ho) ringer 1 1 977j— Square Temple 1 < As- 
Warj, Sin VIA i Khafajah l Nintu V (Khafaiahk the Shara 
Temple excluding the Latest Building i Agrafe], and prob- 
Shlv Temple Oval J (Khafajah j— should be dated late in 
Eariv Dynastic 1. Btauu-Hofzmgcr considers her Sritsiuft 

I W be the equivalent of the Mesalim style as defined by 
SU'Ommeoger (Braun-Holzmger 1977: j.Sj 

The style called "Mesalim" by many scholars is char- 
acterized by the earlier group of sealing!: Of the '"Fara 
Style-? In light of the above discussion Of the seals, the 
Mesalim st> le should be 'dated to the last phase of Earls 
D>,-.asuc J King Mesalim, himself, and the inscribed 
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macehead from Tello bearing his, name have led to some 
rather tortuous argumentation (e.g., Borker-Klahn 
1980). The king is best dated in Early Dynastic Ilia, and 
the style of the macehead does not argue against such a 
date (Porada 1965:162: Pelzel 1977:9, n 64; Braun- 
Holzinger 1977:14-15). 

Early Dynastic I: The Diyala, the Himrin, and 
the Northern Regions 

Although Lhe potter}' development in the lower Diyala 
snd in the south shows a continuous evolution throughout 
the course of the Earh Dynastic period, the pottery as- 
signed to the first pan of this long period is readily defin- 
able in the Diyala iDelougaz 1952; (35-41) and is 
closely related to that from the south. Very characteristic 
of Early Dynastic I are the jars with a wing-tip handle and 
elaborate fenestrated stands. The hallmark of the period 
£ems to be the solid-foot chalice which practically dis- 
appears before the end of Early Dynastic I Although 
chalices are reported from the settle merit, but not from 
the cemetery, of Ahmad al-Hattu (Siirenbagen 1983- 
84:194), this distinct type is not found in most of the 
Himrin sites which might mean that these date late in 
Early Dynastic I. Also distinctive for the Diyala region is 
the painted pottery known as Scarlet Ware, a phenome- 
non of Early Dynastic 1 w hich develops out of the painted 
wares of the preceding period. It is thought that a late 
phase of Scarlet Ware lasted into Early Dynastic II: how- 
ever, this is based on only two examples, neither with a 
proper context (Delougaz 1952:69). Scarlet Ware appears 
ffl abundance in the Himrin, where it shows some re- 
gional variations (see, for example, Fujii 198l:fies 13- 
18 [here, fig. 5/12]). 

| A style of cylinder seal carving aptly called "Brocade" 
j by Frankfort seems to be dominant in the Diyala during 
Early Dynastic I (Frankfort 1955:21-24). Indeed, Frank- 
fort saw it as prevalent during the period in all of southern 
Mesopotamia. Occasional examples o| "'Brocade" cylin- 
ders do appear in the south, as in level VW of the Inanna 
ifcnple at Nippur, but they art probably imports from 
■ore northern regions. 
Gubba. Ahmad al-Hauu. Madhhur, Kheit Qasim. Abu 
tesem. and Razuk all show an Early Dynastic ] occu- 
Ption. The Sites may have grown up in Early Dynastic 1 
* to their important geographical situation on the wav 
"Iran. It is suggested that Rami: belongs an the end of 
fc period, and there is some evidence that its occupation 
Wd into Early Dynastic II in terms of the Dual a chru- 
&$ (Gibson I9S1 159-60). Most remarkable are the 
>md buildings excavated at Tell Gubha ( Fujii 1979 
$81. 19M). Tell Razuk {Gibson 1981), and Teii 
Jfadhhur (Roaf 1962, ]5tt4bej. The level VII structure at 
«11 Gubba was built during PtoioI iterate **d'; of the Di- 



yala chronology but lasted into Early Dynastic times. 

Only a portion of an extremely large rounded building of 
Early Dynastic I was excavated at Tell Madhhur. while a 
Very well preserved circular structure with an open cen- 
tral court appeared at Tell Razuk. The building at Razuk 
is believed by the excavators to have been erected with 
rather large-scale simple vaulting. There is a long tradi- 
tion of round buildings in the Halaf and Ubaid periods in 
northern Mesopotamia and Syria as well as in the later 
building of level Xl-A at Tepe Gawra of the Middle 
Gawra period (Tobler 1950:pls. VI-VUI). Whether this 
northern round building tradition was in any way con- 
nected with the temple ovals of Lhe lower Diyala and the 
south is as yet unclear Trie Temple Ova] at Khafajah and 
a briefly tested buitdmg. probably a temple, with a curv- 
ing exterior wall in Area G at al-Hiba may extend back 
into the Early Dynastic I period. 

In the north during this period a distinctive type of pot- 
tery, including plain, incised, and painted wares (here, 
fig. 5/13, 14) has been called "Ninevite 5" after the site 
where it was excavated in a semistratified context (Mal- 
Iowan 1964). Sites at which this pottery has been found 
seem to be concentrated in the Mosul region and in the 
west, with only rare occurrences eastward toward Iran 
(al-Soof 1968:75-76). The incised variety has recently 
been reported from the Early Dynastic I levels 10 and 12 
a: Man (Lebeau 1985:94, pis'. XXIV/23, XXVII/10, 
XXVIII/12). Although at Qalinj Agha, Gawra, and Telul 
eth-Thalathat these wares are said to be found in associa- 
tion with Late Uruk pottery (al-Soof 1968:75), in the re- 
gion of Eski Mosul at Tel] Mohammed c Arab where the 
painted wares are earlier than the incised, the Ninevite 5 
levels follow what is called a Late Uruk deposit (Roaf 
1983:71, 1984a:150-55. 1987). In northeastern Syria at 
Tell Brak, the Ninevite 5 material succeeds what has ten- 
tatively been called the "Latest Uruk" or Jamdat Nasr 
phase (J. Oates 1985a: 178. see the Jamdat Nasr Period, 
above). At TeD Lei Ian in the Khabur region, a sequence 
of some twenty-four-strata of Ninevite 5 ware* composes 
Period III fWdss 19K3, J9S5a. 1985c; Schwartz 1985). 
Period III is considered (o span the entire range of time 
when Ninevite 5 vr'are was produced. Weiss sees "Nine- 
vite 5'Lcilan I1T lasting some eight hundred years, be- 
sinning with the end of the Late Uruk period ("Weiss 
I98;sc). Such a span of time seem* excessive, especially 
since, on the basis of Tell Mohammed 'Arab. Roaf ( 1 987) 
considers that the strata of Leilan Period HI represent 
or<l> a portion of the entire Ninevite 5 sequence, and that 
there is a gap between Leilan III and the earlier Leilan IV 
Period IV has three strata containing beveled-rim bowls 
and is characterized as "a kind of settlement differentia- 
tion within the late Uruk period on the Habur plains" 
'Weiss 1983:44). The occurrence of beveled-rim bowls 
does not necessarily signify the Uruk period. In the, south 
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they last, albeit in reduced numbers, throughout the Jam- 
dat Nasr period and even into the transitional Early Dy- 
nastic I. There is no reason to assume that the production 
of beveled-rim bowls in the north ceases with the end of 
Late Uruk in the south. 

The span of time represented by the Jamdat Nasr pe- 
riod of southern Mesopotamia must be accommodated in 
the north. Tell Brak now seems to show such a phase, and 
Period IV of Leilan may fall into a similar stage. Ninevite 
5 would appear to begin after this, approximately with 
Early Dynastic I in the south, and last into Early Dynastic 
HI. A group of cylinder seals with geometric designs 
from some Ninevite 5 sites, cited as partial evidence for 
indicating that Ninevite 5 begins in Jamdat Nasr, has been 
compared with the many seals from Sin IV at Khafajah 
dated to the Protoliterate "d" of the Diyala region 
(Schwartz 1985:58); however, Protoliterate "d" has now 
been shown to date to Early Dynastic I of the south. 

The possible relationships between the northern and 
southern glyptic developments during this period have 
been outlined by Porada (1965:160). Of interest is the 
republication of a cylinder seal impression found at Nine- 
veh which depicts a row of linked, stooping, skirted fig- 
ures separated by oval-shaped filling motifs (Collon and 
Reade 1983:39-40; fig. 6 [here, fig. 4/7]). The style of 
the seal is certainly reminiscent of sealings from Ur and 
Susa. 

Early Dynastic II 

The chronological system developed for the Diyala re- 
gion to trace archaeological development during the 
Early Dynastic period is primarily architectural. The tri- 
partite division of the successive levels of the Abu 
Temple at Tell Asmar into the Archaic Shrine, the Square 
Temple, and the Single Shrine, all built of plano-convex 
bricks, played a considerable role in determining the 
chronological framework In table 3 the levels of some of 
the major areas of excavations are given with the period 
sequence for the Diyala, that is, Protoliterate d. Early 
Dynastic I, Early Dynastic II, and Early Dynastic IE in- 
dicated in the second column on the left. 

Unlike the cylinder seals (Frankfort 1955), which are 
illuminatingly presented by findspot, the pottery (Delou- 
gaz 1952) is published by period so that it is often difficult 
to "see" the sequence as it develops, furthermore, the 
lack of pottery in a given level is difficult to ascertain. 
The present writer, for example, can find relatively little 
pottery for the Shara Temple and only one curious vessel 
(Delougaz 1952;pl. 7 1/c) for the crucially important level 
Vin of the Sin Temple. The pottery of Early Dynastic II 
is a compilation of those pots from building levels as- 
signed to Early Dynastic II on the basis of architectural 
considerations. When this material is plotted, it is clear 



that the pottery for the period consists of three kinds: (1) 
types that run the gamut from Early Dynastic 1 through 
or into Early Dynastic III; (2) types that begin in Early 
Dynastic I and continue into Early Dynastic II; and (3) 
types that begin in Early Dynastic II and last into Early 
Dynastic III. Only two types are considered as solely rep- 
resentative of Early Dynastic II, namely, a type of flask 
and a particular type of stand (Delougar 1952:141—42). 
Perhaps with a large assemblage of pottery from other 
comparable sites in the Diyala region one could deter- 
mine a phase that could be set off from a preceding Early 
Dynastic I and a succeeding Early Dynastic Ilia, yet 
when dealing with the south and the rest of Mesopotamia 
it seems next to impossible to define archaeologically 
such a period with any precision. Attempting to fill a time 
span represented by Eariy Dynastic n in the Diyala with 
a comparable period in the south by means of a few rather 
slim individual references to the Diyala seems doubtful 
and even more dubious as the geographical distance be- 
tween the southern sites and the Diyala increases. A dot- 
ted line about 2600 in table 3 suggests where the break 
between Early Dynastic I and Early Dynastic Ilia in the 
south might occur with reference to the Diyala system. 
In regard to the development of sculpture in the round as 
defined by Bra un-Holzinger (1977), this would place her 
Stilstufe I and the Mesalim style in the end of Early Dy- 
nastic I of the south, along with the relevant seals men- 
tioned above. It was suggested some time ago that the 
Mesalim style of Moortgat corresponds only to the earlier 
part of the Diyala Early Dynastic II (Strommenger 
1960:4-6). At present, the continued use of the desig- 
nations Early Dynastic II and Mesilim-Zeh in the south 
can only refer to a specific phase in the art historical evo- 
lution of early Sumerian art which archaeologically is 
best accommodated in the end of Early Dynastic I. 

In the south the Inanna Temple at Nippur furnishes an 
archaeological sequence covering the range from Early 
Dynastic I through Early Dynastic Hla. In very prelimi- 
nary reports (e.g., Hansen and Dales 1962:76-80) and 
in the chart in Chronologies (Porada 1965:178), level 
VIII of that temple is labeled as Early Dynastic II. A few 
comments are in order. 

During the excavations of the Inanna Temple it became 
apparent that level IX should date to Early Dynastic I and 
that Fara-type texts found in level VII B should date that 
level to Early Dynastic Ilia. In attempting to fit this se- 
quence into the system of the Diyala region , then preva- 
lent for all of Mesopotamia, level VIII was assigned to 
the intervening period of Early Dynastic II, essentially by 
default. 

The pottery from level VIII is not extensive, but be- 
sides the ubiquitous conical bowls a few rather distinctive 
types were found. Some parallels with pottery from the 
Diyala (Delougaz 1952j are as follows: 
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1 . Spouted jars with ring bases and a plastic ridge at 
" the juncture of the shoulder and body. 

D.525.362, Khafajah, Houses 3-6. 

D.515.362 with double plastic ridge, Khafajah. 

Houses 4, 6, and 1I[?]. 

C.515.362 As a general type, jars with a ring base, 

spout, and a plastic ridge begin in Early Dynastic 

I, Khafajah, Houses 8, 10, II . 

C.525.362 b is closest in shape but without the 

plastic ridge, Khafajah, Houses 6 and 10. 

2. Four elaborately decorated stands, three of which 
have triangular fenestrations. 

Three stands are of type C.3 — .0 — , Tell Asmar, 
Archaic Shrine IV The type is also found in Inanna 
DC as well as in 6G54c, level II of Tell Abu Sala- 
bikh (Postgate 1977a:281 ; p. 290, fig. 5/1 1), a level 
that may well date to the end of Early Dynastic I. 
The fourth stand lacks the fenestration and has 
wavy lines of applique\ 

3. Bowl rim from a "fruit stand." 
C.365.810 c, Khafajah, Houses 2-3. 
C.365.810 d, Khafajah, Houses 2-3 and Oval II. A 
practically identical example comes from Inanna 
VH and from Tell Abu Salabikh (Postgate and 
Moorey 1976:148, fig. 7/5). 

4. Shallow bowl with sharply intumed shoulder 

• B.601.530, Khafajah, Houses 3 and Oval I— II. 

The late types, namely, the "fruit stand" bowl rim and 
the bowl with sharply intumed shoulder are both from 
fills outside the main temple walls and thus are not well 
stratified. If these types are accepted as dating criteria, 
then the pottery from Inanna level VIII, according to the 
Dryala system, would range from Early Dynastic I into 
Eiriy Dynastic HI. 

Only one very fragmentary sealing with a partially pre- 
served animal in an abstract style reminiscent of Early 
Dynastic I glyptic was found as well as five cylinder 
seals. One of these is clearly a Jamdat Nasr type; two are 
of the "Brocade Style"; and two show geometric patterns 
rttated to the "Brocade Style." 

A single tablet of the Early Dynastic Ilia Fara type (see 
Wow) is recorded as found in level VIII (Buccellati and 
Biggs 1969:5). The locus IT397. however, is not secure 
«*I contained a mixture of materials from levels VII and 

The finds of sculpture in the round are negligible and 
ac hide a small head of a man with a peaked cap, and the 
**w part of the skirt and feet of a small votive figurine. 
j™ »e stylistically indistinct and afford no chronobg- 
*j* indications. Several examples of votive plaques 
*knsea ]%J) and a fine example of a steatite or chlorite 
* tSs *l with scorpion decoration appeared. It has been 
^Sfstel that several of these plaques actually were cre- 
*^ in the Early Dynastic 1 period (Hansen 1971:54). 



A gTOup of small votive vessels which formed pan of 
the original temple inventory have either square or round 
holes in the top and are of an unknown purpose. A few 
have a border of inlay composed of tiny pieces of shell 
set in bitumen. They are like some of the objects used in 
level VII B of the Inanna Temple or found as grave goods 
in the Royal Cemetery at Ur. Two of the small limestone 
vessels have the sharp shoulder carination found on Early 
Dynastic I vessels of level X mentioned above. 

In sum, the materials from level VIII of the Inanna 
Temple do not allow for the definition of a distinct period 
in the south of Mesopotamia that equates with the Early 
Dynastic II of the Diyala. At best, it is a transitional 
phase between Early Dynastic I and HI of Nippur, just as 
level XII in the Inanna sequence is a transitional phase 
between Jamdat Nasr and Early Dynastic I and not a pe- 
riod in its own right. Reports of the excavations at Tell 
Abu Salabikh refer to graves and houses dated by the ex- 
cavators to Early Dynastic II (for example: Martin, 
Moon, and Postgate 1985:2-17, particularly p. 17, n. 2; 
Postgate 1 984 : 1 1-1 1 ). It is not evident as yet if a distinct 
period can be defined; however, a clearer picture may 
emerge as excavations continue and more material be- 
comes available. 

Early Dynastic Ilia: The South 

With the first part of the Third Early Dynastic period we 
enter the historical age of Sumer, exemplified, for ex- 
ample, by a recently found account at al-Hiba enumerat- 
ing the military triumphs of Umanshe of Lagash (Craw- 
ford 1977:192-97; Cooper 1983:13, 46, 1986:24-25). 
Fundamental to the reconstruction of the Third Early Dy- 
nastic period is the place of the kings of the First Dynasty 
of Ur in their relation to the rulers of Lagash. Nissen has 
argued that Mesannepada of Ur and Eannatum of Lagash 
are in part contemporary, and that the Royal Cemetery of 
Ur dates between the Fara texts and Eannatum (Nissen 
1966:135-41). In dealing with the glyptic, Boehmer 
(1969:271-78) has foUowed Nissen, and Cooper 
(1983:chart on p. 60) has advanced a similar construct. 
Such an assumption would place Urnanshe and Akurgal 
roughly contemporary with Meskalamdug and Akalam- 
dug who are known archaeologically to have preceded 
Mesannepada of Ur (see below). Recently a new reading 
by Boese of the inscribed bead from the Early Dynastic 
treasure of Mari indicates that Meskalamdug is indeed 
the father of Mesannapada (Boese 1978; Cooper 
1986:98). This important fact seems to have received 
general acceptance and fixes historically the so-called 
Katam dynasty. (See table 4 for a schematic chart of Early 
Dynastic Ilia.) 

Crucial to Early Dynastic Ilia are texts from the site of 
Fara of a type also found at other sites. The use of the" 
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Fara has led to some confusion since the name has 

i employed in a least four different ways. It refers to 

1) the site of ancient Shuruppak and the material exca- 

l therein; (2) a style of glyptic usually the equivalent 

f~ Early Dynastic II or the Mesalim period; (3) the stage 
the development of writing synonymous with the Fara 
ttplets; (4) the Fara period which in the German system 
comprises the later part of Early Dynastic II of the Diyala 
».iJ Early Dynastic Ilia. It is obvious that the term should 
tc abandoned, yet it is difficult to do so since the name is 
» deeply embedded in the literature. Hence, for clarity 
fcis absolutely essential to specify the sense in which one 
jjsesit. 
y Tie texts from Fara itself are essentially unstratified, 

J many come from house XIII f-i along with a great 
iliiy of sealings. For the most part, their original dat- 

; to the period following Moortgat's Mesalim phase is 
£fl] maintained (Falkenstein 1936:22), and they have 
beta linked to a stage in the development of glyptic 
termed the Imdugud-Sukurru-Gruppe in Moortgat's sys- 
tem of classification. This name, Imdugud-Sukurru, has 
been read by some in recent years as Anzu-[d]Sud. Al- 
though none of the tablets from Fara bore impressions of 
cylinder seals, the name of the priest Imdugud-Sukurru 
was found on an impression as well as in a text, but not 
both on the same document. The assumption is that they 
are the same person. 

, At present it is difficult to ascertain with precision the 
spas of time in absolute terms covered by this phase in 
the development of writing. Falkenstein (1936:22) con- 
sidered that the texts dated to about one hundred years 
before Umanshe, while Hallo, on the basis of onomas- 
Da, dates them into the time of Umanshe and perhaps 
even slightly later (Hallo 1973:235). Another group of 
texts comparable both in size and content to the tablets 
from Fara have been found at Tell Abu Salabikh, a site 

It ' 

Some 25 km to the northwest of Nippur. These have been 
published by R. Biggs who suggests that they "antedate 

reign of Ur-Nanse by one or two generations" 
74:26). Nevertheless, Biggs implies, although he 

\ not as yet explicitly state, that it is possible to dis- 
ojgi an earlier and a later stage of development (see Gib- 
ion 1972a:79). At this point one does not known whether 
*QCh a developmental sequence has true chronological 
ligniuciince , It seems best to assume at present that the 
H *gt in the development of writing represented by the 
*?!* of Fara, Tell Abu Salabikh, Kish, and Ur extends 
"cO into the time of Umanshe and thus covers the major 
P*rt of Early Dynastic Ula. In any case, it seems clear 

i the glyptic phase associated with the name of 
ud-Sukurru is not the sole style represented in this 
J**»d (see Braun-Holzinger 1977:13, n. 34.). 
h western Syria at Tell Mardikh^ancient Ebla, a royal 

iivc was discovered in level IIB1 of palace G. The 



texts are related to those of Tell Abu Salabikh and even 
share common geographical and word lists with them 
(Biggs 1980). If, as is claimed (Matthiae 1978, 
1982b:l 11-12, 1982a), this palace was destroyed early 
in the Akkadian period by Sargon or perhaps Naram-Sin 
himself, there seems to be a chronological problem. As- 
suming that there is a time lag between the production of 
the Tell Abu Salabikh texts in Sumer and those in the city- 
state of Ebla in Syria at the end of the Early Dynastic 
period, a difference of over one hundred years might 
seem excessive. The Ebla archive represents a collection 
of texts, including perhaps some three generations of rul- 
ers according to Archi (1985:140). Michalowski offers a 
different opinion and considers that the archive consists 
of texts of "no more than one generation" (1985:296). 
Indeed, a reevaluation of the Mardikh evidence may well 
indicate that the palace was destroyed before the Akka- 
dian period; however, the find with the tablets of an ala- 
baster jar lid inscribed with the name of Pepy I may ar- 
gue, at present, for an Akkadian destruction. 

Unfortunately the ancient name of Tell Abu Salabikh 
is not yet certain, although Biggs and Postgate have sug- 
gested ancient Eresh (Postgate 1982:54). For the Early 
Dynastic Ilia period in southern Mesopotamia, the site 
might well serve almost as a paradigm for the archaeol- 
ogy of the period. As stated above, the texts come from 
Area E, a complex of buildings that are probably part of 
a large temple precinct (see the plan of the "Burned build- 
ing" and the "Southern Unit" in Biggs 1974:4, fig. 1; and 
Postgate 1982:53, fig. 40). The curious long corridor 
leading from the entrance to the central court of the 
"Southern Unit" is not unique but is paralleled in house 
XIII f-i of Fara and also in house "D" in the Temple Oval 
at Khafajah (Heinrich and Andrae 1931:14, fig. 12; De- 
lougaz 1940:pl. 4.). 

In preliminary reports Postgate has already published 
a considerable portion of the corpus of the Salabikh ce- 
ramics for Early Dynastic Ilia (see the references cited 
under Postgate) as well as some from Early Dynastic IHb 
when the site appears to have been less extensively inhab- 
ited. He has pointed to connections up the Euphrates to 
Mari and farther west for Early Dynastic Ilia during a 
time when Tell Abu Salabikh might well have been under 
the political domination of Kish (Postgate 1982:50-51). 
For example, from graves 100 and 176 came ovoid jars 
with small ring bases and orange-painted horizontal 
stripes on their shoulders which have western connec- 
tions as far as Tell Khuera in northern Syria (Postgate 
1977a:295; Postgate and Moon 1982:131). 

Important is burial 162 found in room 59. The shaft 
had been dug after the erection of the building in phase 
IB, and the grave contained the skeletons of at least five 
equids (Postgate and Moon 1982:135; Postgate 1984:95- 
97), indicating that this practice of burying animals was 
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more widespread than suggested by the famous 
; of Ur and Kish. Other recently found equid burials 
fSxly Dynastic JUb and Akkadian date are now known 
I the Himrin in the upper Diyala and from al-Hiba in 
B south (forequids and equid burials see Postgate 1986, 

iZarins 1986). 
he date of the cart or chariot burials of Kish has al- 
s been problematic. They were found in the Y sound- 
.,Jj at a depth of 1-2.5 m below the Flood Stratum 
grfoorey 197 9a: 104). Thus, other than considering the 
InjparatiYe material for the objects from the graves 
^nselves, the basic questions concern (1) the date of 
| surrounding context in which they were found, (2) 
ier or not they were sunk from above or below the 
her Flood Stratum, (3) the date of the Flood Stratum, 
| (4) the date of the Red Stratum and the intermediate 
jjfer between it and the Flood Stratum. Although it is 
difficult to be precise or conclusive on any of these mat- 
jiff, a few observations are in order. (1) The Y Cemetery 
and the building strata are here considered as Early Dy- 
n^tie I, a date that for all intents and purposes has now 
jeV proved by Algaze (1984). (2) Both Moorey 

t9a:106) and Gibson (1972a:84, 1980b:616) think 
the burials were dug from above Flood Stratum. No 
evidence argues against this most reasonable assumption. 
(^Materials are lacking for the date of the Flood Stratum 
f, but Moorey and Gibson claim to have seen Early 
stic II and Early Dynastic ID sherds in the level dur- 
Hi visit to the site. To the present writer this observa- 
Jsetms overly astute. The crux of the matter lies in 
ftj£sealings and tablets said to have been found immedi- 
ifcly below the Flood Stratum in YW, which according 
to Moorey (I979a:99, 115) would provide a terminus 
post quern for the level. Having noted the recording dif- 
SMties, Algaze dismisses this material and argues for 
intrusions from above (1984:143 and n. 35, 146, n. 46). 
(4 The graves were dug before the time of the Red Stra- 
tum, the debris of which must have been deposited before 
* at the beginning of Early Dynastic nib, for private 
pives of the A Cemetery type were dug into it. The stra- 
ff ■;<! neo tablets said to be of the Fara type, hence, 
'Dynastic Hla (Moorey 1979a:97). Since none of 
] overwhelmingly clear, Algaze's conclusion that the 
: of adequate records as to the stratigraphic position 
tfihe Chariot Burials at Kish precludes a definitive so- 
^©1 to the question of their date" (1984:154) seems 
<"W reasonable. The present writer would opt for a date 
»tbe first half of the Early Dynastic Hla period, earlier 
**a the graves of the Royal Cemetery at Ur. 

Jttainly postdating the time of the chariot burials at 
arc the graves from mound A where some 150 were 
•^foted from the so-called A Cemetery (Mackay 
' Discussions concerning the chronology of this 
are extensive, with dates ranging from late 



Early Dynastic 11 into Akkadian. That it was in use in 
both Early Dynastic IHb and Akkadian times seems to be 
without question (see the discussions of Moorey 
1979a:61-75; Gibson 1972a:78-80; Moon 1982:44- 
46); however, the date of the earliest graves has proven 
more problematic. Whelan's (1978) early date for some 
of the pottery has been contested by Moon (1982:45- 
46) . Fundamental to any discussion of the cemetery is the 
fact that it was dug into the destroyed or abandoned re- 
mains of the palace of mound A and the fact that a tablet 
of the Fara type was found beneath a bench in room 3 1 
of the palace. No matter how one attempts to dispose of 
the importance of this tablet, it is clear that the palace 
lasted into the early part of Early Dynastic Hla, so the A 
Cemetery at its earliest could only have begun in the latter 
part of Early Dynastic Ilia, the period to which most of 
the seals from the cemetery may be dated (Porada 
1965:164n; Moorey 1979a:66). 

The most impressive of all the monumental buildings 
of the Early Dynastic period is the palace of mound A 
with its grand pillared "loggia." Although the plan of the 
building as presented is undoubtedly overly simplified 
and regularized, the scale and arrangement of the parts 
show a sense of design (for a full description see Margu- 
eron 1982:35-70; figs. 12-34). A distinctive feature of 
the north wing is a long surrounding corridor separating 
the exterior wall from the inner complex of chambers. 
Although the function of such a corridor is not readily 
understood, its purpose may well have been defensive. 
As stated above, the date of the palace during this phase 
is Early Dynastic Ilia as established by the Fara-type tab- 
let found in one of the rooms. Porada (1965: 161n) would 
date the building on the basis of some shell inlays found 
within the palace to Early Dynastic II . This proposal is 
essentially followed by Dolce (1978) who concludes 
from a study of the inlays that the palace was founded in 
Early Dynastic II or late Early Dynastic I, but she admits 
to the building's continued existence. The palace may 
well have had earlier phases to which the inlays originally 
belonged, but only reexcavation of the entire complex 
including earlier levels would help to solve many of the 
problems (Gibson 1980b:617). 

Besides Palace A at Kish, the large, so-called Piano- 
Convex Building is also dated to Early Dynastic Ilia 
(Moorey 1979a:41-44), and like the palace, it has a long 
narrow surrounding corridor. This architectural feature 
relates the buildings of Kish to the two "palaces" of Eridu 
(Safar, Mustafa, and Lloyd 1981:273-87) which may 
well belong to the same period even though nothing that 
provides a secure dating was found in them. The function 
of the Eridu buildings is not yet ascertainable, but they 
were perhaps temple dependencies like the complex of 
" Abu Salabikh, the giparu, for example, rather than the 
actual seat of a lugai. The A Palace of Kish may well 
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flgve been a residence of the ruler, as were the Early Dy- 
.Jjjstic palaces of Man which lay below the monumental 
(Jfe of Zimri-lim of the Old Babylonian period (Margu- 
Srbn 1982:86-106; figs. 46-56). It is difficult to date pre- 
cisely the Early Dynastic remains at Man in terms of the 
chronology of southern Mesopotamia, but an early phase 
of the Early Dynastic palace sequence, palais presargo- 
njqai 2. must have existed during at least part of Early 
Dynastic Hia, for a bead inscribed with the name of Mes- 
umcpada of Ur was found in the latest Early Dynastic 
construction, that of the palais presargonique 1 {Panot 
1968:44, 53-59; pis. XXI-XXH [here, fig. 5/15]). 
'1 The archaeological remains at Fara during Early Dy- 
nastic Ilia have been well studied by Martin (1972, 
1975). The Jmdugud-Sukkuru phase of the glyptic devel- 
onnent. so well represented at the sile of Fara itself, is 
pibbably confined to the earlier part of Early Dynastic 
Qui and is only one of a series of styles recognized in 
such other cities and areas as Ur and the Diyala region 
(hoe, fig- 4/8). Boehmer has divided the seals for Early 
Dynastic Ula into an ED IHa[l ] and an ED ITIa[2] (1969; 
see also Porada 1980b:8). The second stage of this devel- 
opment is probably contemporary with the later phase of 
the Fara writing pointed to by Biggs, and which at Ur is 
represented by the Royal Cemetery and the sealings of 
MJeskalamdug and Akalamdug, contemporary with Ur- 
unshe and Akurgal of Lagash. 

Probably the most important find of the entire Early 
Dynastic period is the Royal Cemetery of Ur (Woolley 
1934). One of the arguments proposed for the dating of a 
large part of the cemetery to the Early Dynastic Ilia pe- 
riod is that stylistically the seals of Meskalamdug and 
Akalamdug are clearly earlier than the seals of Mesan- 
nepada and his wife Ninbanda, who date to the beginning 
of Early Dynastic Lib (Porada 1965:162-63; Boehmer 
1969). The graves of the cemetery have been analyzed 
md put in order by Nissen (1966), with further commen- 
laries provided by Gockel (1982) and Pollock (1985). 
Miny of the objects found in the Royal Cemetery can be 
connected with artifacts found in regions far outside of 
Mesopotamia proper. Various stones, jewelry types, 
"capons, and so forth have been discussed (Porada 
1965:164), but the chronological implications of these 
"dafioDships can be stated only in very broad terms. One 
class of artifact, the carved chlorite vessels executed in a 
*ylc and displaying an Iconography not purely Sumer- 
*>. ire found in the Royal Cemetery as well as in other 
*6M that extend from Syria io Pakistan (Kohl 1975). 
B * s efl on the archaeological context of a few Mcsopota- 
^ta examples, iheie have been dated to the mid-third 
^^Jcncnim (Kohl 1982:24). but, because of stylistic 
CQns iderations. some should date as early as Early Dy- 
8ls ^c I, as, for example, the vessel from the Sin Temple 
"Khafajah (Hansen 1975a: 185-86; pi. 77). 



One of the most magnificent of all the chlorite vessels 
is a painted fragmentary vase or stand with a depiction in 
relief of a panther and a toothed serpent that came from 
level VII B of the Inanna Temple at Nippur (Hansen 
1975a: 184-85; pi. 76/a [here, fig. 5/16]). Although this 
vessel may well be earlier than its findspot, the temple of 
level VII B contained a series of deposits rich in temple 
furnishings, some of which are comparable to finds from 
the Royal Cemetery at Ur (see for example, Hansen 
1975a: 187-88; pi. 83). Much of the sculpture from this 
temple belongs to the stylistic grouping called Stilstufe II 
(ED Ilia) of Braun-Holzinger (1977:50). The date of 
level VII B of the Inanna temple is arrived at from a group 
of tablets found in a street to the west in a stratum se- 
curely linked to level VII B of the temple proper. Biggs 
(pers. comm.) has indicated that these tablets belong to 
the more developed phase of writing of the Fara-type 
texts, which here is considered as lasting to the time of 
Umanshe. Thus, level VII B must be contemporary at 
least in part with the Royal Cemetery of Ur. 

At Tello, ancient Girsu, several important inscribed 
stone objects of Umanshe, including the "family reliefs," 
were recovered in Tell "K" (Panot 1948:55-63). How 
these objects relate to the remains of what must have been 
part of a large complex built after the so-called construc- 
tion inferieure remains unclear. 

Early Dynastic lllb: The South 

In absolute terms the period of Early Dynastic Hlb must 
comprise some 150 years before S argon of Akkad, whose 
dates are ca. 2334-2279 B.C. There is no clearly defined 
archaeological break between this period and the previ- 
ous one, but historically Early Dynastic lllb is taken here 
to begin with Mesannepada and A c annepada of the First 
Dynasty of Ur and with Eannatum of Lagash. Although 
the names of many of the rulers of the dynasties of Ur, 
Uruk, Umma, and Lagash are known, up to the present 
time the entire period is not well represented archaeolog- 
ically. 

At Ur, in the area of and below the ziggurat of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur, Woolley's "Archaic II" would in part cor- 
respond to the time of the First Dynasty (Woolley 
1955:lff.). In the soundings, Seal Impression Strata 1 
and 2 which overlay the debris into which the Royal 
Cemetery was dug (Moorey 1979b: 1 17-18) must belong 
to the First Dynasty since sealings of Mesannepada (here, 
fig. 4/9) and his wife Ninbanda were found in these 
strata. Stylistically they date after the seals and sealings 
of the RoyaJ Cemetery (Porada 1965:162; Boehmer 
1969: 27 Iff.). Furthermore, the style of the sealing of 
Mesannepada is closely related to that of the sealing of 
Eannatum of Lagash (Amiet 1980:206 [here, fig. 4/10]). 

Although the temple of Inanna at Nippur was for the 
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post part rebuilt and expanded in design, there is no evi- 
dence for a lapse of time between levels VII B and VII A. 
Toe accumulation of level VII A may well have begun in 
Early Dynastic ilia and continued into Earl} Dynasue 
[06, but the rare finds from the level VII A temple allow 
far little comparison with materials from other sites. The 
temple must have continued to the end of Early Dynastic 
(Hb, but only scrappy *alis remain, for the entire arta 
was razed during the preparations for a subsequent build- 
ing by Shulgi of the Third Dynasty of Ur. 

The A Cemetery at Kish, which may have begun in 
Early Dynastic lb. continued in use throughout Early 
Dynastic Kb and Lasted into the Akkadian pericd 
Woorey l979a:6l-75; Gibson 1952:532). The distrinu- 
Sion of two of the characteristic pottery types, stemmed 
jjshes and jars with upright handles, has been studied by 
Moon, who notes that the latter form tends to be concen- 
lated north of Nippur (Moon 1982). 

Extensive remains from the first half of Early Dynastic 
Hlb have been uncovered at al-Hiba, the site of the an- 
ient capital city of Lagash. For this period, excavations 
iave concentrated on the Ibgal of Inanna (Area A), the 
Bagara of Ningirsu (Area B), and a large administrative 
»rnplex (Area C). For the first time in Early Dynastic 
Jumerian archaeology', specific building levels may be 
inked chronologically to individually known historical 
ulers: Area A, level I = Enannatum I; Area B, level 
n = Eannatum; Area C, level IB = Eannatum and En- 
onauim I (Hansen 1983). The present lack of archaeo- 
ogical building remains for the later pan of Early Dynas- 
ic nib at Lagash (Enannatum II-Uru c inimgina) may be 
hie to the fact that after Eannatum II and an Elamite in- 
esion, the state of Lagash was administered from Girsu, 
he modem site of fello (Bauer 1983:420). Unfortu- 
ately, at Tello there is nothing architectural that can be 
Kociated with the late rulers. Due to a current archaeo- 
logical reevaluation of the Akkadian period, this portion 
i Early Dynastic HTb, once called Proto-Imperial b\ the 
icavators of the Diyala, may need extensive revision. 
The glyptic of Lagash during the time of Eannatum, 
iannatum, and perhaps Entemena displays a wide va- 
tty of styles and iconographic elements (Hansen 1987), 
■ggesting that the work of individual seal cutters may 
wtbeen influenced by several external sources. A dis- 
■3 royal style, exemplified by the sealing of Eannatum, 
iHKnparabk to the royal style of the First Dynasty of 
'find lo me. sealing of Mesannapada. Toward the end of 
«1y Dynastic Hlb at Laaash. in sealing* from Tello as- 
sisted with LugaJanda, bis wife Barnamtara, and 
^numgina, the composition of the fnctm tends to be- 
** tighter and employs more marked vertical accents 
*g| 1930:pl. 83, figs' 1098, 1 100-1 103 b 
*■* pottery of the temples and of the administrative 
*^ag is similar to sOferi from the A Cemetery of Kish 



The Early Dynastic Illb pottery types are varied and in- 
clude a few rare painted sherds of Susa IV A style, with 
very specific parallels to painted wares from Godin III 5/ 
6 in Iran (Henrickson 1987). 

A singular find at al-Hiba was a grave located to the 
south of the administrative complex of Area C, which 
contained the skeleton of a man buried with his mount 
(Hansen 1973:70; fig. 26). This might well have taken 
place after the destruction of Lagash by Lugalzagesi of 
Umma, who was probably responsible for the extensive 
burning evidenced in both Areas C and B. As noted 
above, the elaborate equid burials in southern Mesopo- 
tamia of Early Dynastic Ilia at Ur, Kish, Abu Salabikh, 
and at Susa in Khuzestan are now supplemented by other 
burials from the Himrin region of the upper Diyala at sites 
such as Tell Razuk (Gibson 1981:73, 1982:532) and Tell 
Madhhur (Roaf 1982:45-46), where they are dated by 
the excavators to the Akkadian period. 

The Ibgal of Inanna built by Enannatum at Lagash was 
in the form of a temple oval v. ith antecedents at least as 
early as Urnanshe. Probably contemporary with Enan- 
natum 's temple was the richly decorated temple oval at 
al-Ubaid (Hall and Woolley 1927; Delougaz 1938). Al- 
though a stone foundation tablet bearing the name of 
A c annepada of Ur, not found in situ, may have come orig- 
inally from the temple, it may just as well have belonged 
to an earlier, as yet unexcavated level. 

At Tell al-Wilayah another monumental building was 
partially excavated (Madhlum 1960; S. A. Rashid 1963). 
A long narrow corridor suggests that the excavated part 
is related to the type of "palace" known from earlier Kish 
and Eridu. The fact that the building was constructed of 
plano-convex bricks and contained material of both the 
Early Dynastic and the Akkadian periods dates the level 
to the end of Early Dynastic Hlb, with occupation lasting 
into Akkadian times. 

Early Dynastic Ilia and Illb: 
The Diyala and the North 

For the upper and lower Diyala region and the north , the 
periods equivalent to Early Dynastic Ilia and Illb of the 
south, comprising some 250 years, are discussed to- 
gether. 

As indicated in table 3, Early Dynastic Ilia in the lower 
Diyala includes at Khafajah levels IX and X of the Sin 
Temple, Houses 5-3, Temple Oval II, and Nintu Vl-VII, 
and at Tell Asmar, Square Temple III. From the sculpture, 
Braun-Holzinger would date Nintu VII and Oval II into 
the equivalent of Early Dynastic Hlb (1977:63; table 2). 
For Early Dynastic Hlb and what was termed Proto- 
Imperial by the excavators, the archaeological remains 
are meager, but in a preliminary study of the relevant ma- 
terial, Gibson (1982) has made important observations 
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gafriyal near Nippur. The publication of the latter two 
should enhance the meager evidence currently available 
for the south (Gibson 1972b, 1978; Postgate and Roaf 
J9S1:184). The possible identification of Ishan Mizyad 
with the city of Akkad had been suggested by Weiss 
(1975:442-51). However, at present most of the archae- 
ological evidence comes from the north; only al-Wilayah 
lies in the south. There a palace was excavated (Madhlum 
i960) that was compared to the palaces at Kish and Endu 
nol only on the basis of plano-convex bncks. which may 
be less decisive, bur also on die basis of a surrounding 
aninlemipted corridor fS. A Rashid 1963:85). Despite 
the pottery and cylinder seals of Akkadian style found in 
flie palace, il may have been built in the preceding period 
since it also fails to show the regularity and nearly sym- 
metrical arrangement of rectangular rooms characteristic 
of Akkadian palace plans such as that of Naram-Sin at 
Brak (Mallowan 1947:pl. LX) or the reconstructed plan 
of the so-called Old Palace at Assur (Preusser 1955:3), of 
which only foundation trenches were completed. More- 
over, the use of rooms arranged around a courtyard in- 
creased in this period. A large house at Assur (Preusser 
1954 :pl. 2), perhaps a private dwelling, gives the same 
impression and probably belonged to this period, al- 
Ibougb the excavator thought a date in Ur III to be a pos- 
sibility A room, interpreted as a bath, witnesses the elab- 
orate sanitary installations introduced at this period. 
These are especially striking in the Northern Palace of 
TeD Asmar-Eshnunna (Delougaz, Hill, and Lloyd 
1967:187—89), a building called Pre-Sargonid and Proto- 
Impcrial in the publications of the excavations but as- 
signed by Gibson to the Akkad period (Gibson 
1982:533-35). 

Sargonic tablets found in looters' holes in the area 

around the main court of the "palace" provide informa- 

ubn on a large establishment, with hundreds of women 

employed in making textiles. The sanitary installations, 

^tkh had been introduced in the northern part of the 

"pelaee" along the eastern row of rooms, may have 

ftrved the needs of such an establishment. Gibson 

pointed out that his dating of the "palace" in the Akkad 

Period makes it seem possible that the tablets were con- 

*cted with the activities in that building (Gibson 

1982:534). The assumed organization in the "palace" of 

*e space and appointments for industrial purposes would 

cfctform with organizational measures undertaken by 

S*rgon and his successors according to their inscriptions . 

Ite interpretation by Heinrich (1984:32-35) of part of 

**j£Akkadian Foundations" at Khafajah as a large and 

j* ft "fmab]y luxurious house adds another spacious build- 

*■? (which could have only been erected by persons of 

* e *jlh and power), to the ground plans of the period. 

™ the north, distinctive architectural features of the 



Akkad period are seen in the buildings of level V 111 at 
Tell Taya, where the foundations and lower walls in this 
period and in the preceding late Early Dynastic level IX 
were built of stone and are therefore in a remarkable state 
of visible preservation. On the central mound are a gate- 
house and two monumental buildings, one of which is 
probably a shrine, which faced each other across a large 
open space in the middle (Reade 1982:73). The mound is 
surrounded by a fortified circuit wall which was probably 
built in level IX. It rested on bedrock and had its lower 3 
m constructed of crude limestone masonry. The stones 
were largely unworked, apparently as they came from the 
quarry. On top of the stones a layer of large sherds was 
spread, and the wall then continued upward in mud- 
brick. The average dimension of the bricks was 
32 x 36 X 10 cm. The shrine, built in the same tech- 
nique as the circuit wall, had less crude stonework to a 
height of 1.20 m, with at least 3 m of mud-brick above 
(Reade 1968:241-42). 

Reade compared Tell Taya to Tell Jidle in the Balih 
Valley, where a large mound was also ringed with a wall 
partly built of stone (Reade 1968:243). He also compared 
a hoard of jewelery, found in a pot buried in the center of 
a room in the house west of the shrine, to hoards found 
at Brak and Jidle, suggesting that they were all buried 
simultaneously (Reade 1968:248). 

In the Himrin basin Akkadian remains have been found 
at several sites, of which the most important for the pe- 
riod under consideration are Tell Atiqeh and Tell Sleima, 
formerly written Tell Suleiman. At Tell Atiqeh, a large 
well-preserved house or administrative building was ex- 
cavated (Gibson 1979:467; Postgate and Watson 
179:169). Tell Sleima yielded residential buildings with 
characteristic pottery and metalwork of great interest 
(Rmaidh 1984). 

Old Akkadian tablets found at the site may indicate 
that the town should be identified with Awal (F. Rashid 
1984:55-56; Gibson 1980a: 178-81). 

At Tell Madhhur and Tell Razuk, rich graves with 
equid burials date to either late Early Dynastic III or early 
Akkadian times (Killick and Roaf 1979:540; Gibson 
1980a:25). 

Brak, which D. Oates called "essentially a Mesopota- 
mian site" (1982a: 196), contains the chronologically 
most significant building of the Akkad period, the palace 
of Naram-Sin, built with bricks stamped with that king's 
name. The regularity of the building's courts and long 
storage rooms shows a characteristic trait of Akkadian 
architecture which also distinguishes another Akkadian 
building at Brak. It was discovered in the northeast cor- 
ner of the mound in area FS. Its south facade was orna- 
mented with deep rectangular niches, suggesting that it 
was a public, possibly a religious, building. Inside the 
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building was a rectangular court (D. Oates 1987:178, fig. 

• 2). "It represents the latest of three distinct levels of Ak- 

ladian occupation of which the earliest is represented by 

- a substantial building with finely plastered walls, door- 

s; ways with reveals and benches around the sides of the 

room" (D. Oates 1987:177-78). It was thought to belong 

3 to the earliest Akkadian occupation under Naram-Sin, 

did the destruction of the building may have occurred at 

1 ibe end of that king's reign (ibid.). 

1 D. Dales identified two destruction levels at Brak 
-i~ioth earlier than the construction of the palace and sepa- 
Sated by a relatively short interval" (D. Oates 
ftp85a:l60), He suggested thai the first destruction was 
l due either to Sargon or to Lucalzagesi. the second con- 
ceivably to Naram-Sin, before the erection of his storage 
"palace." A more extensive treatment of the problem con- 
deeming the date of the destructions and their likely con- 
- t ,nection with destructions at Man and Ebla was given by 
I J. Oates (1985b). 

jfc With the drawings of Late Early Dynastic III pottery, 
.Stoneware, and stone vessels from Brak, J. Oates in- 
cluded some "Agade" types (J. Oates 1982:fig. 1/4, 11- 
J3; fig. 6/91 , 93) . A "rectangular pottery vessel with ap- 
plique^ snakes" was one of two such vessels found on an 
Agade floor in area ST (D. Oates 1982a: 195, 199; pi. 

xn/c). 

I For the pottery of the Akkad period in general , Adams 
listed the following items as most characteristic: ribbed 
ware, either on the shoulders of large storage jars (here, 
fig, 5/17) or on large ledge-rim bowls (here, fig. 5/1 8) . 
which apparently began to be made at the end of the Early 
Dynastic EI period. Large spouted bowls were also dis- 
tinctive fhere. fig. 5/19); the spoul had a beaded ran and 
was set immediately below the down-Raring rim of the 
bowl. Broad incised meanders on large bowl and jar 
sherds were also doted 1 Adams 1 965: p. 12B: 4B.d). Gih- 
fofl added that at Akkadian Nippur and Umm al-Halriyat, 
urge jars with a single ridge ai ihe shoulder were the 
predominant jar type (Gibson 1982:537). At Tell Taya. 
herringbone patterns below the rim were frequent as were 
incised circles and crescents . and rows of small dots pro- 
moted with a comblike instrument (Reade 196S:p! 
UOOdV/9, 12,13). 

Gibson pointed out several pottery types that appear to 
8«ik (he transition from Early Dynastic 111 to Akkadian: 
"Hit stands (also called stemmed dishes); uptight handled 
W goddess-handled) jars; vessels with knob like feet and 
°r Vertically pierced lugs, along with jars that have ap- 
N*d knobs on the bodv: arid lartc bowls f Gibson 
1*62:536-37). 

Abundance of metal in the Akkad period, level VIII. 
* Ifell Taya indicates both prosperity and connections 
*™» me southeast Reade noinled to the relation of 



bronzes in the vicinity of the shrine at Taya to those of an 
Akkad hoard at Brak: a sickle, a dagger, a chisel, and a 
typical spearhead (Mallowan 1947:pl. XXXI/1, 2, 9, 
II). These metal types are said to have continued from 
late Early Dynastic ones to judge by their resemblance to 
examples from the Royal Cemetery at Ur. Shaft-hole 
adzes, corresponding to examples from Ur (Woolley 
1934:pl. 229, type 3 [here.fig. 5/20]) were found at 
Gawra (Speiser 1935:pl. XLIX/5 [here, fig. 5/21]) and 
Billa (Speiser 1931:21). The miniature pickax found at 
Gawra (Speiser 1935:pl. XLIX/3), however, was in its 
proper context in the Akkadian stratum VI for a pickax 
from Ur (Woolley 1934 :pl. 224/U.9680 [here, fig. 5/22]) 
came from grave 689, together with cylinder seals of ma- 
ture Akkad style. A shaft-hole axhead with lateral ribs on 
the socket, found in a "Late Agade context" at Brak (D. 
Oates 1985a: 165), determines an early date for this type 
of socket. 

Reade did not mention pins among the finds from 
Taya, although many toggle pins with simple head and 
upper shank flattened for piercing were found at Gawra 
in stratum VI, Chagar Bazar HI, Brak Sargonid (Speiser 
1935.pl. L/8; Mallowan 1937:fig. 12/5, 1947:pl. XXXI/ 
3 , 4) and are related to pins in the Royal Cemetery of Ur 
(Woolley I934:pl. 231 , type 3b [here, fig. 5/23]) all men- 
tioned by Perkins (1954:49). She also cited a hairpin with 
spatulate head of which rare examples were found at Ur, 
including one of gold (Woolley 1934:pl. 159/a) and 
which is represented in Brak Sargonid, Tell Aswad (Mal- 
lowan 1947 :pl. Lffl/32 [here, fig. 5/24]), in Billa 5 
(Speiser 1932-33:268), and in forked form in Gawra VI 
(Speiser 1935:pl. L/4). 

One may finally quote Perkins (1954:49) for the rela- 
tion of the lunate gold earrings of Nuzi and Brak Sar- 
gonid (Starr 1937-39:pl. 55/1; Mallowan 1947:pl. 
XXXVI, passim) to those from the Royal Cemetery 
(Woolley 1934 :pl. 219, types 2-7 [here^fig. 5/25]). (For 
a detailed discussion of the Sargonid lunate earrings, see 
Maxwell-Hyslop 1971: 22-24, passim.) 

Chipped flint and occasionally obsidian arrowheads of 
lanceolate shape were in use in the Akkad to the Ur III 
periods in Gawra VI (Speiser 1935:84), at Brak (Mallo- 
wan 1947:180-82; pi. XXXVII), in the Diyala, and at 
Susa. At Tell Taya, Reade was able to identify an area on 
the outskirts of the late Early Dynastic to Early Akkad 
period town with an industry of flint knapping (Reade 
1973:161). 

The cylinder seals of the fully developed Akkad style 
are easily recognized by the carefully modeled bodies of 
men and animals as well as by the rich repertory of myth- 
ological figures, gods, hybrids, animals, and human wor- 
shipers. A chronological differentiation of the Akkad cyl- 
inders was proposed by R. M. Boehmer (1965) on the 
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bttis of the development of the friezes depicting contest- 
ing heroes and animals, inherited from the Early Dynas- 
tic period and gradually broken up into two pairs of con- 
testants. 

The first group thai showed the new si vie was Boeh- 
mer's group lb, dared in the ums of Savon's danger 
Enheduanna on the basis of seal inscriptions of her offi- 
cials. Boehmer's group If is dated in the time of Rimush 
snd Manishtusu. group m fo thai of Naram-Sin to the cud 
of the dynasty. The fluid limits f mcEe stylistic groups 
were pointed out in a review by Nagel and Strommenger 
(1968), They stated their own views of the general chro- 
notogy of the glyptic development which are summarized 
here. An eariy phase a, which is already clearly within 
!be framework of Akkadian style, was foj lowed by group 
fc, in which the style is fully developed and extends with- 
out major changes to groups □ and III. h g roup m 
works of extraordinary balance and artistic qualitv were 
produced, which transcended the achievements of groups 
] and U, 

The linear style of the Akkad period, which prevailed 
n the Diyala region and other peripheral areas with a 
limited repertory of themes, was explored bv M Laird 
(1985). Some groups, which had been thought to belong 
[0 ihe post-Akkad period, were shown to be regionally 
wl cnronologically, different. 

The monumental art of the period was assembled bv 
W Anuet (T976) around the long-known dated mon- 
uments discovered at Susa and preserved in the Louvre 
An important addition with significant chronological im- 
plications was the discovery at Bassetki, near Dohak in 
™tbeast Iraq, of the lower pan of a cast capper, cronch- 
U£ nude man doping the base of a standard or gatepost 
W Set on a circular podium bearing an inscription of 
>aram-Sm (al-Fouadi 1976; Mourey 1985:30} 

Nude female figures of ivory; wood , or clav emerge a% 
■ enteric* of uie period on the basts of excavations a< 
Ljua al-Hafri™ (Gibson J9S3j. Gibson compared [he 
^raustically modeled clay figurines, all or winch have 
■ocirhau gathered in a bun at the back, to die ivory km- 
JjMNnj Tell ai-Wilaya (Madhlum 196D:pl. 7 [here fig 
*J) and to the ivory figjnnes from the floor of level G 
-^(Andrac lM2:p|. 57/44-47). There are also stv- 
^c*Uy comparable clay figurines from Assur ( Andrae 
WS pis. 54 to, 55'y-aa). 

An ivory- statuette' of a nude female found in an Akkad 
*W biulduig at Brak has her ngk arm hangup down 
«* nde and the left laid across her waist, an Egyptian 
g*«f" % D- Q«* (WmA 198: pi Xl7 
^Of the cher figure, cited have both elbows bent and 
^clasped in front. The ivory figurine from the Trea- 
_o^M an (Mocrtgas and Moongat-Correns 1974- 157, 

Z ?* tJieCL,!ed a " d preBerVtd of tilis l M* of ubfect 

« is pan of an Early Dynastic assemblage il sup- 



ports the contention that the Akkad style was stimulated 
by the stylistic developments in Syria. 

The Post- Akkadian Period and the Third 
Dynasty of Ur 

The Post-Akkadian Period 

The period between the end of the Akkad Dvnastv. ca 
-150 B.C.. and the beginning of the reign of Ur-Narnmu 
«[ at present in 2112 B .c . the first ruler of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur T has been called the Post-Akkadian period 
by hrstonans of ancient art. especially as a term for the 
sculptures of Gudea of Lagash and for cylinder seals of 
*e period. However, ream research has "shown that Gu- 
dea was a contemporary of LVNammus and may have 
been an ally in L'r-Nammu's successful struggle against 
die Elamites to w TCS t Babylonia from their control (Stein- 
Kller 1988:52-53). Steadier added that "one 'could 
imagine that Gudea took pan in that conflict as an ally of 
Lr-Nammu, m their common quest to reopen the trade 
1 988*53 j Ihe imV " * * e UPPef SM< " fSteinkeller 

One of the possibles considered by Stdnkeller of 
Placing Guda chronologically in relation to Ur-NammiJ 
is that the early years of Gudea fell inm pre-UrHJ times 
Gudea was followed by his son, U r -Ningirsu and his 
grandson Pirigme. While the chronological positions of 
the two other rulers of Lagash, Ur-Gar and Nammahani 
are uncertain, ,t seems most likely that Lag as b lost its 

keUer 1988.521. The code of Ur-Nammu. in which Nam- 
rnaham was mentioned (and which was almost certainlv 
authored by Shulgi. Ur-Nammus son; Steinkeller mi 
ft. 2h was written in Sumerian, like all other inscriptions 
of the period. Such texts are called Nen-Sumerian to di s ~ 
rmguish mem from those of the Earfv Dynastic ane 

Archaeological!* little can be said about the" period 
after the Akkad Dynasty in the north. The major struc- 
pK, such as the Northern Palace at Tell Asmar- 
Eshnunna and the shrine and large builds a. Tell Tava 
**n destroyed, no doubt b> the Guti tribes, on whom 
Lie waters of the Third Dynasty heaped invectives 

Of the architecture of Gudea at Girsu, there remains 

2 ^ F" ' ° f a ^^ ^ wa£ ** connected 

*Hfe the rest of the "palace" drawn bv de Sarzec, who did 
not recognize that he had three different buildine periods 
which he combined in one and ascribed to Gudea The 
small remains of a beautifully niched wall buiit of Gli- 
des i bricks with asphalt and clay was marked bv Kol- 
dewey £n his reproduction of the plan of "Tellob" (ft* 
dewey tmm% Abb . m ^ ^ ^ 

eXcavaLon^at Lagash tal-Hibar s.mmari.e, the l<mited 
i.nformation available for the architecture of Gudea and 
the Third Dynasty of Ur (Hansen 1983>. However as 
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earned from the beautiful pectk account of the con 
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^Jfeu ngje*. m fwdripud hi the trade of the 
™ Gulf. The ™ c trade probably provided dicrite 
-**«, and Jap, ]^li. camdian'and g0 ™ 
feWbfaj From tut Syria Gud ca received copper, from 

' 222P2H! h£ recc] wd stones Md w °°<^ 

2* -^f d fl ° m nonh 5 > T1£ he obtained cedats 
i FiHDeB5tem 1966:46-54). i-eaars 

^3i fi T ? lptUres °' Gudeo Md «** of the 
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i-lfl) and tdniub-EI by Dunmd (i^Ifo^T, k 
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Jamais (Porada l^ififi-uii i.- ««oes 

nf , 7^ 3*T*P* snduis that s h 0wi , tilc snia]i 
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^ large number of SUc h cylinders ifl [Jie jS 
I- Itss C(,nM1on theme, often with sh^iv 
^d 8*6. Rreqatottj, a standing or et.rh™?H 
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TVz^ 772/^ Dynasty of Ur 



I Dynasty of Ur was formed of the folJ owin , 
-Nammu, 2112-209^ nr- h;* "" W1 "g 

u zu« B.C., his son, Shulei 



2038 b.c, Amar-Suen s btX; 5h l" 1 ^ " St 
-rly ca„ d ^ Md S^S^^ 
bc, and Shu-Sm's son, Ihbi-Sin, 202^(m b r i, 
suggested that Ur-Nammu who had L . ** 

cntor of Ur for the W ££5 ^ J" 1 '^^^ W* 

Ur-Nammu erected temple towers rall«i ,■ 

«n. WO*, ,„ d PlInldil » °,°* Oj=" u,H». 
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2:103, fig. 76/b). The sea] probably dates from the 

- of Sumuabum of Babylon (1894-1881 B.C.) be- 

e on the sealing of that ruler two male worshipers 

:ar before a deity (Legrain I925:pl. XX, no. 326), a 

J for which we have no parallels from the time of the 

■d Dynasty of Ur. The subsequent level D of the Ishtar 

pie was thought to be earlier than Shamshi-Adad be- 

;e its remains were more modest than those ascribed 

lat king at Assur. However, this evidence is tenuous 

|,uid the temple of Assur E, together with the related 

Die of stratum V at Gawra, may have been built after 

time of the Third Dynasty of Ur, in the Isin-Larsa 

; od, a period of provincial wealth and expansion in 

horthem Mesopotamia. 

Pottery from Ur III to the end of the Old Babylonian 

period shows a large number of types, which increase and 

jecrease within the period without sharply determined 

areaks at the beginning or the end. This is amply illus- 

jzisd by a study of the pottery from Ur III to the end of 

t: Kassite period (Ayoub 1982). Ayoub noted 32 types 

can be traced from before Ur III down to the end of 

Old Babylonian period, 10 of which continue into 

site times (Ayoub 1982:35-36); of the 52 he identi- 

as first appearing in the Ur III period, 35 continue 

the Old Babylonian period, 17 of which last into 

site times (ibid., pp. 36-37). Within each type he 

;rves small changes and developments over time, rep- 

nting a gradual evolution (Ayoub 1982:45-63). A 

lar situation was found by Woolley at Ur (Woolley 

4:82). 

riteria for a more restricted dating are provided by 
cylinder seals of the Ur HI period. The most charac- 
tic are those showing a scene of presentation to an 
joned king (Franke 1977). Presentations to an en- 
•ned deity carved in the Ur III period are recognizable 
he inscription, the frequent occurrences of goddesses 
scipients of worship (Buchanan 1981:214-25, nos. 
-93), and, in the best-made cylinders, the delicate 
.riled and still naturalistic style of engraving as in the 
inder of Hashamer, servant of Ur-Nammu (Collon 
2:pl. LII/469~[here, fig. 4/1 1]; Wiseman 1959:40). In 
nes of conflict between heroes and a lion or a lion 
fin, the tripartite composition prevails (Collon 
2:pl. XXXV/246-pl. XXXVI/269; pi. XXXVII, 
tim). 

lonumental sculpture of the time of the Third Dy- 
7 of Ur, hitherto limited to the badly battered torso of 
-lgi (Orthmann 1975:pl . 63/a, b) and to the foundation 
; rines of Ur-Nammu and his successors, has been en- 
ed by the statues of two rulers of Man: Parrot's Idi- 
n (Parrot 1959:16-22; pis. IX-XI), the Iddin-El of 
~3ai (1985:156-57), who is now known to have been 
temporary of King Shulgi; and Puzur-Eshtar (Parrot 
9:16, fig. 12), who was a contemporary of King 



Amar-Suen (2046-2038 B.C.). Both Iddin-El and Puzur- 
Eshtar had been dated in the Isin-Larsa period by Frank- 
fort (1954:58), who has been followed in this view by 
most scholars in the field. "The elegance and fineness of 
the figurine" of Iddin-El and the "broad but sensitive 
treatment of the bare parts of the body with an extraordi- 
nary elaboration of all those details of dress and hair 
which are capable of ornamental treatment" (Frankfort 
1954:58) in the figure of Puzur-Eshtar, must now be as- 
cribed to the Third Dynasty of Ur. 

A criterion of Ur III date is a type of clay figurine 
(Dales 1960:112) that is modeled in one piece with the 
chair on which it sits. Relations of these chair figurines 
with those of Assur were pointed out by Dales 
(1960:215-18). The Diyala figurines assigned strati- 
graphically to Ur III are pleasingly modeled with large 
lunate earrings and extended arms (Frankfort, Lloyd, and 
Jacobsen 1940:221, fig. 109/c [here, fig. 5/27]). The in- 
fluence of the central administration on the outlying areas 
of the Ur HI empire can be observed in the finds of the 
period made in the Himrin. Especially the cylinder seals, 
of which a fair number was found at the site of Sleima 
(al-Gailani Werr 1982:82-84, nos. 45-50), may have 
been owned by officials working for the southern admin- 
istration. It is noteworthy, however, that the majority of 
the seals show the crude cutting of provincial work, and 
the seal that has the finest engraving , which could have 
been made in the south, has the inscription rubbed off to 
eliminate the name of the original owner. 

There is no indication concerning the findspot of these 
seals. However, copper ceremonial axes were found in 
graves (Rmaidh 1984:57). One of these, a crescentic, fe- 
nestrated ax with opposed animals on the socket, repro- 
duced in a photograph (Rmaidh 1984:49, fig. 8/1 [Arabic 
section]), had not been found previously in a datable con- 
text (Maxwell-Hyslop 1949:1 19-20, type B3; pi. XXVL 
7 [here, fig. 5/28]). These axes had been assigned to the 
period between the Akkad and Old Babylonian periods 
(Calmeyer 1969:45 s.v., Abb. 46). It is therefore impor- 
tant to learn the precise context of the axe from Sleima. 
Another fine axe has a lion-head finial on the lower edge 
of the socket, facing downward in the direction of the 
handle. Still another has curving projections above and 
below the socket (Rmaidh 1984:54, fig. 18/2 [here, fig. 
5/29]) This last-mentioned type was assigned by Cal- 
meyer to the Third Dynasty of Ur (Calmeyer 1969:42). 
Perhaps such axes found in graves had belonged to mili- 
tary officers stationed at Sleima in the Himrin which be- 
longed to the periphery of the Ur III empire. 

The Isin-Larsa and Old Babylonian Periods 

The centrally administered empire of Ur III was followed 
bv a number of active urban centers, each of which dom- 
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inated its surrounding area. They had far-flung trade re- 
lations with other centers and occasionally attempted to 
extend boundaries by warfare. The literacy of a relatively 
large number of "scribes," for which a good equivalent is 
our word secretary, which applies to as high an official as 
the secretary of the treasury and to the lowliest typists, 
resulted in a mass of records from which the political, 
economic, and, in some cases, personal history of the 
► leaders of these centers can be reconstructed. 
» The kings of the First Dynasty of Isin, whose authority 
extended over Ur, Eridu, and Uruk, were the successors 
to the kings of Ur in their tenets of administration and 
pneral policies. With the capture of Ur by Gungunum of 
_sa, 1932-1906 B.C., Isin lost its preeminence in the 
outh. Although Ur came again briefly under the suzer- 
jity of Isin, Larsa remained the greater power in the 
forth until the advent of Hammurabi of Babylon, who 
ned for, and achieved, the domination of all of Baby- 
Jmia with his victory over Rim- Sin of Larsa in about 
1783 and Mari in 1759 B.C. . 

| The period demonstrates the fusion, which Oppenheim 
saw as part of the Mesopotamian pattern: "a fusion was 
Achieved between the native legacy with its inherent tra- 
ditionalism and the political drive of the sheikhs experi- 
enced in trade, warfare, and plundering, who were open 
% innovations and experiments but sufficiently awed by 
ihe cultural supremacy of the old cities to assume the po- 
litically advantageous role of guardians of Mesopotamian 
traditions" (Oppenheim 1967:32). 
| Most of the dynasties of Mesopotamia in the Isin-Larsa 
and Old Babylonian periods had descended from Amorite 
tibal chiefs, as could be determined, for example, from 
Ihe names of the predecessors of Sumuabum, 1894-1 88 1 
B.C., the first king of the First Dynasty of Babylon 
(Finkelstein 1966; Lambert 1968). 
i The archaeological evidence is rather limited for this 
period of intellectual activity and material wealth, which 
was brought about by trade and industry. Much of what 
is known about the layout of a town and its buildings in 
the Isin-Larsa period is due to the excavations by Woolley 
and Mallowan (Woolley and Mallowan 1976). An Old 
Babylonian town with a remarkably regular plan was dis- 
covered at the site of Haradum on the Euphrates, south 
of Mari, and dated between Samsuiluna and Ammisa- 
dnqa (Joannes 1985; Kepinski and Lecomte 1985). Cur- 
rent excavations at Isin have shown that the site was in- 
habited in the Akkad period and may go back to Ubaid 
fanes (Hrouda 1977). So far, the most important pre- 
Kassite discoveries in the southern part of the eastern sec- 
tor of Isin have yielded Old Babylonian houses and a 
street. One of the houses, in which tablets were prepared 
and written and scribes were instructed, was either part 
of a public archive or the office of a scribe who also lived 
there (Hrouda 1977, 1981:49). In the campaigns of 



spring 1983 and autumn 1984, a public building was ex- 
cavatedln the southeast area, which, according to the re- 
port by Killick and Black (1985:221), resembles the 
Southern Building of Tell Asmar, which the excavator 
ascribed to Ipiq-Adad II (Frankfort 1933:30), whom 
Hallo dated ca. 1860 (Hallo 1971:99). In the northeast 
area of Isin a brick-built tomb and private houses, which 
contained a number of tablets of extraordinary interest 
from the early second millennium B.C., were found. 
Northeast of the temple of Gula was a large enclosure 
wall with some clay cones of Ishme-Dagan which men- 
tioned work on the "Great Wall." 

At Larsa, excavations have centered on the sanctuary 
of the sun god Shamash, the Ebabbar, now thought to 
have originally been two sanctuaries, the ziggurat and the 
Ebabbar as such, a temple situated on a tell, today hidden 
bv die Nco- Babylonian construcuom and sand dunes 
< Calve! 1984:20). Hammurabi is thought to have rebuilt 
these structures into a single great complex . shortly after 
his conquest of Larsa (Huot 1985b:311-12). In the walls 
of the large courts I and m, Hammurabi's architects cre- 
ated a magnificent decoration of engaged spiral columns 
comparable to those of Tell al-Rimah (D. Oates I967:pl. 
XXXJl-XXXIH) and Leilan (Weiss 1985c: 8). 

Due to the high water table, excavations at Babylon are 
prevented from descending much deeper than the level of 
the Neo-Babylonian period. However, there are numer- 
ous inscriptions and texts, which Renger used to give 
some idea of the building activities of the rulers of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon (Renger 1979). 

Al Nippur, private houses of the Isin-Larsa period were 
smaller and more cheaply built than the earlier ones that 
had stood in the same places in the time of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur; however, there had been a marked change 
of property lines after the fall of the Ur Dynasty. Once 
the houses of the Isin-Larsa period had been built, there 
was no radical alteration in the character of the area or in 
the general level of prosperity (McCown, Haines, and 
Hansen 1967:145). Chapels for the worship of the family 
god or the personal god of the householder appear to have 
been planned for most houses of the period at Nippur 
(McCown, Haines, and Hansen 1967:146). 

The site of Tell ed-Der, close to Sippar, yielded houses 
like those of Nippur and of other sites of the period 
(Gasche, in De Meyer 1978:78-85). Other investigations 
at Tell ed-Der, including Abu Habbah, ancient Sippar, 
have focused on the dating of various canal systems and 
flood deposits. The result is tha: there was a major flood 
phase in this area during the second millennium B.C. and 
thai the high embankments surrounding Tell ed-Dcr and 
Sippar, formerly thought to have been defensive walls, 
uere dikes, originally built in late Old Babylonian times 
to protect each city from floods (De Meyer 1978:1-35, 
1980:37-52). 
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•turning to the architecture of the period, elaborate 
jlcs were still built, though on a smaller scale than in 
[Ur III period. The most innovative plan appeared to 
of Tell al-Rimah, ancient Karana, north of the 
iximae border of the Jezireh, a steppe area in north- 
Iraq, and south of Tell Afar (D. Oates 1965:66). 
a small ziggurat was combined with a temple (D. 
1967:pl. XXX, 1968a:pl. XXVIII). The temple 
I the southern plan with a broad cella and resembles 
jEbobbar of Larsa in the way the ziggurat was sur- 
:d by a court (Huot 1983:293, fig. 1). Another link 
kii Tell al-Rimah and Larsa concerns the use in the 
. facade of engaged columns built of bricks in such 
icras to suggest spiral torsion of the shaft. At Larsa 
^feature was dated to the time of Hammurabi (Calvet 
at. 1976:24; pi. IE/3, 4), At Tell al-Rimah the decora- 
.n of the shafts included patterns suggestive of palm 
oaks, and similarly decorated columns were found at 
fffen (Weiss 1985b:289, pi. 1) and at Ur (Woolley 
P3PP:42— 45). At Tell al-Rimah the decoration of the col- 
pas was not used in the royal palace, a necessary cere- 
iflial structure in this period reflecting the great repre- 
aaitionii] and administrative needs of the rulers of the 
3iod. This is most evident in the palace of Mari, famous 
sidy in its own time (Kupper 1973:13), and also that 
[Sinkasbid at Uruk (Lenzen, in UVB 19:pl. 49; Hein- 
*j984:63-66). 

The importance of the palace at Karana, aside from its 
cUfectural interest, lies in its yield of tablets of which 
r earliest were dated to the first part of the reign of 
btkhi-Adad (Dalley, Hawkins, and Walker 1976:202) 
litbe principal archive, that of Etani, wife of the ruler 
fEarana. dated in and shortly after the last years of 
komurabi of Babylon, 1792-1750 B.C. (Dalley, Haw- 
ks, and Walker 1976:32). The archive contains letters 
bd Zimrilim of Mari and mentions Ibalpiel of Esh- 

e among the rulers involved in the complicated po- 
situation after the death of Shamshi-Adad. 
Ifodtr the influence of Shamshi-Adad, the dating at 
*3 Rimah, as at Mari, was by limu or year eponyms. 
■* officials an*, their dates have been most recently 
t »ssed by Veenhof (1985), who suggested several re- 
'ed dates for the events at Mari and a date of 1760 for 
1 litest group of texts of Tell al-Rimah. 
Qfenges have also occurred in the dates for Zimrilim 
M*ri, whose reign was probably much shorter than the 
•ty-five years assigned to him previously (Charpin and 
^"ad 1985:337). 

^taU the sites mentioned, a great deal of pottery was 
**waed. One type characteristic of central and south- 
Mesopotamia during the Isin-Larsa period has simple 
^"designs in black on a background of the natural 
• color, crosshatchings, diagonals, mostly between 



broad, horizontal bands, are a characteristic decoration 
of small bottles, bowls and storage vessels. Ayoub illus- 
trates numerous examples under his types 25 and 63 (Ay- 
oub 1982:95, ] 12-13 [here, fig. 5/30, 31]). 

In the north the so-called Khabur ware was widely dis- 
tributed. It is characterized by rounded forms (here, fig. 
5/32), especially jars with narrow or wide necks and high 
bowls with strongly marked rims . The color is buff and 
the decoration consists of simple bands or zones of 
simple designs, such as linear triangles, crosshatched tri- 
angles, or other plain geometric forms. The distribution 
and chronology of this pottery were the subject of several 
studies; the most extensive is Hamlin's (1974; but for a 
recent discussion, see Stein 1984). 

Toward the end of the Larsa rule, small vessels of gray- 
ware with incised, pricked, and impressed decoration and 
remains of white incrustation and red paint were found at 
several sites (here, fig. 5/33), especially at Telloh, Tell 
Asmar, and Susa. These were set by Borker-Klahn be- 
tween the time of Urningizida and Ibiq-Adad II of Esh- 
nunna, or about 1840-1770 B.C. (Borker-Klahn 1970). 

Most characteristic among the remains of the Isin- 
Larsa period are the terra-cotta plaques with figures in 
relief (here, fig. 5/34), which provide some insight into 
the popular iconography of the period (Moorey 1975:79). 
They are generally found in private houses. Since the ap- 
pearance of the books by Opincius (1961) and Barrelet 
(1968), groups from several sites have been published: 
Nippur (McCown, Haines, and Hansen 1967:pls. 
125ff.), Larsa (Calvet et al. 1976:20-21, pi. TV/ 1-5), 
Der (De Meyer, Gasche, and Paepe 1971:pls. 27-29, 
passim; De Meyer 1978:pls. 26-28, 1984:pl. 1 1/6-7, pi. 
12/11-13, pi. 13/1-2, 10-12, pi. 16/3, pi. 17/4, pi. 21/ 
11), Kish (Moorey 1975:79-99), and Isin (Hrouda 
1977:47-51, pis. 23-24). 

The cylinder seals of the officials at the courts of the 
Isin and Larsa periods continued the delicate, carefully 
modeled seal style of Ur III with the favored motif of an 
enthroned figure which may represent a king or a deity. 
From about the time of Abishare of Larsa (1905-1895 
B.C.) onward, figures of deities, largely derived from Ak- 
kadian prototypes, appear in multingured scenes on the 
seals (al-Gailani Werr 1980) A most refined style pre- 
vailed at Sippar; other local styles existed which are still 
to be fully defined (al-Gailani Werr 1988). Some simpli- 
fication of the elaborate style began in the time of Ham- 
murabi and continued in that of Samsuiluna. The use of 
a mechanical drill increased until the end of the First Dy- 
nasty of Babylon. A thorough study of the 656 Old Bab- 
ylonian cylinder seals in the British Museum (Collon 
1986) shows that there was a somewhat impoverished 
iinear style with a tendency to show minor rather than 
major gods. The type of cylinder was surely cheaper and 
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more easily available than the better products . It appeared 
, in seal impressions from the time of Hammurabi (Fieulla 
1967:pl.25). fi 

A predominantly linear, angular style thai used many 
Babylonian figure*, called Late Old Assyrian, was found 
to the north of Babylonia, at Assur (Moortgat l°40:pi. 
61/505, 516) and to the northwest at KOltepe-Kanish in 
level lb. dated from the time of Shamshi-Adad (1809* 
1776 B.C.) to that of SamsuUuna (1749-1712 b c ) [6z- 
gSe 196S:pl. XV/B; p |. XVII/A; pi XTX/A). Character- 
istics of the style are frequent use of hatching by thin 
short lines, especially on the brim of the hats qf the wor- 
shipers: garments with shoulder straps, which converge 
at the waist, and air worn by gods and worshipers; and 
stress on the eye by a diminutive , usually horizontal line. 
^ Several of the Himrin sites had their best period in the 
time of the Jsin-Larsa dynasties, though the area was 
under the rule of the kings of Eshounna who held the key 
to the major land mutes connecting Sumer, Akbd, and 
Ham with the north, This advantage was to pass to Ham- 
murabi after his conquest of the region (Postdate 1979). 
Tell Sleima is said to have continued in this period. Tell 
YelM to have had a prominent building of the fsin Larsa 
period, and Tel] Genj, carefully described and well illus- 
trated (Wilson Briggs, Helm, and Meighan 1984), also 
seems to have belonged mainly to that period. The most 
interesting find at Tell Genj is the impression of a cylin- 
drical object, ca. 6 cm high on a potsherd (here, fig. 4/ 
12). Hitherto, the practice of decorating pots with cylin- 
drical objects had been known in Syria, but not in Mes- 
opotamia. 

The superior craftsmanship that existed in the major 
centers of the early second millennium B.C. in Mesopo- 
tamia and etse where in the Near East is exemplified by 
fte treasure discovered at Ursa in a room of the Ebabbar 
fcmple of Shamash (Hum e( al. 1978). Contained in a jar 
*as the raw material, the finished products, and the 
weights and tools of a goldsmith. The tools consisted of 
a pair of tweezers, a little anvil, and a lode stone f Ar- 
naud, Calvet. and Huot 1979:7, figs. 8-9. 12}. In an- 
«a«, related deposit was a cylinder seal thai bore the 
"ame Ilshu-ibnishu. taken to be that of the goldsmith, and 
* *$* fWviding a date in the lime of Samsuilima ( Ar- 
"^d. Calvet, and Huot 1979 51-53). 

The treasure doubtless belonged lo the lemple. not to 
•wealthy individual. A tendency to curtail the activities 
J fetich Babylonian merchants had ahead v made itself 
*J in the time of Rjmsm of Larsa (Leemans 1 950: 113- 

h and continued under the Babv Ionian rulers so that 



'no more great and wealthy businessmen are found dur- 
ing the reigns of Hammurabi and his successors" (Lee- 
mans 1950: 121). Together with the impoverishment of 
the south caused by salmiiation of the soil (Jacobs™ 
1957:139), this policy of the rulers had probablv 
strangled the importation of luxury goods by a relative! v 
large number of persons, and, as a result.' Babylonian 
influence abroad had ceased long before the destructive 
raid of MursfJlish of Hani and before the resulting con- 
flagration sealed the Old Babylonian level of the capital 
about 1595 B.C. (Koldewey 1935:234). 



Postscript 

The writing and subsequent updating of this section of 
Chronologies extended from 1975 to the end of the aca- 
demic year 19S5/0. After the delivery of the manuscript 
to the editor, no more additions and changes were made. 
The present version of this section is therefore already 
out of date in vj C w of the rapid changes in the chronolog- 
ical estimations of the prehtstorv and eariv history of 
Mesopotamia, caused m part by the new 'insights" ac- 
quired as a result of the rescue excavations in the reser- 
voir areas such as the Hamrin or the Saddam Dam Basin. 
Readers are therefore urgently advised to add to the 
information contained m this section of COWA. sum- 
maries of current work such as those provided in I ma 
XLIX f 19871:231-25 1 to XLIX (1989), in press. 

Publications of major significance for the prehistoric 
periods are Chronologies du Pmche Orient; Cfoiwwfe- 
gfes in the tfe& Easr Relative chronologies and absolute 
chwvfogy 16,000-4.000 B,R C.N.R.S, Internationa: 
Symposium, Lyon (T-rancei BAR International Series 
379 H987). Especially J Oalts. "Ubaid Chronology/- 
473-82, with a chart on p. 479. also Cottoques interna- 
venom, Prchhiaire de ia Meiopoiumi?, CNRS. Paris, 
1986: J. Gates. "The Choga Manti Transitional": 163- 
80, and "Le Choga Mamj Transitional e< 1'Qbeid 1 " 
199-206, 

For publications concerning the Eariv Dvnastic and 
later periods: H. P. Martin. Fara:A Reconstruction of the 
Anciem City ofShumppak. Birmingham, UK. 1988. E. 
Porada, "Review of Marun, 'Fara' and N. Karg, 'Untcr- 
suchungen zur Slteren friihdynastischen Glyptik Baby- 
loniens.'" m American Journal of Archaeology 94 (forth- 
coming 1990). D. and J Gates, "Brali in" the Third 
Millennium B.C.: The Akkadian Empire" ,4 rcMolo S :a tin 
press! . 
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• Modem town or city 
© Ancient site 
— :=' — Modem political boundary 
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HImnn Salvage Project 

Haditha Dam Salvage Project (see map in Killick and Roaf 1983: 205) 

Eski Mosul Dam Salvage Project {see map in Killick and Roaf 1983: 205) 



Note: All names on the map are modem except Sumer. 



List of Sites 

In this list, ancient names are in upper case and modem names are in upper and lower case 



Syria 
1 MARI 

2. Bouqras 

3. Chagar Bazar 
Halaf 
Tell Aqab 
Tell Brak 
Tell Leilan 



[rag 

8, Grai Resh 

9. Yarim Tepe (1 .11,111) 
10 Maghzalivah 

11. TeilSotto 

12. Kill Tepe 
13 Tell Afar 

14. Tell al-Rimah CKARANA) 
15 TellTaya 

16. Telul etri-Thalathat 

17. Tell Muhammed 'Arab 

18. NINEVEH 

19. Arpachiyah 

20. Tepe Gawra 



21 Billa 

22 Tell Gomel 

23 Banahilk 

24 Hassuna 

25. GirdAliAgha 

26 Qalinj 'Agha 

27 Shemshara 

28. Umm Dabaghivah 
29 HATR.A 

30. ASSUR 

31. NUZ1 

32 Kudish Saghir 

33 Matarrah 

34. Jarmo 

35. Bagum 

36 GerdiResh 
37. Samara 



38 

39 

40. 

41 

42 

43 



Tei! es-Sawwan 

NEREBTL'M (Ischali) 

Khafajah 

Tell Asmar (ESHNL'NNA) 

Tell Agrab 

Choga Mami 



44. Dhiba'i 

45 TellHarmel 

46 Telled-Der 

47. SIPPAR (Abu Habbah) 

48. TellUqair 

49 Jamdai Nasr 

50 Ishan Mizyad 
51. Ras al'Amiya 

52 BABYLON 

53 K1SH 

54 Umm al-Jir 

55 Tell Abu Salabikh 
56. Tell Al-Wilivah 

57 NIPPUR 

58 Umm al-Hafriyat 

59 ISIN 
60. ADAB 
61 UMM A 

62. Fara (SHURUPPAK) 

63. Tello (GIRSU) 

64 Al-Hiba (LAGASH) 

65 Surghul (SJRARAN) 



66 Tell Mismar 
67. Warka(URUK) 

68 Qal'ai Hajji Muhammed 

69 LARSA 

70 Tell ei-'Oueili 

71 Ubaid 

72. UR 

73. ERIDU 

Iran 

1A SUSA 

75 Sharaffabad 

76 Choga Mish 

77 Tepe Jowi 

78 Tepe Musyari 
79. TepeSabz 
80 Giyan 

81. Godin 

82. Dalma-Tepe 

83 Hasanlu 

84 Hajji Firruz 

85 Pisdeli 



Himnn Salvage Projea tinsel) 

1. Tell Khallaweh 

2. Tell Madhur 

3. Tell Ahmad a]-Harru 

4. Tell Razuk 

5. TellAliqeh 

6. TeilRihan 

7. Tell Rubeidheh 
8 Tell Abqa' 

9. TeilGenj 

10. Tell Kheii and Tell Abu Qassem 

11. Tell Hasan 

12. TellYelkhi 



ME-TURNAT) 



13 Tell Abu Husaini 
14. TellAbabra 
15 Tell X'wiesai 

16. Tell Hadad and Tell as-Sib ( = 

17. Tell Gubba 

18. TellSongorfA.B.C,) 
19 Tell al-Zawiyeh 

20. Tell as-Suliemah (also spelled Sleima) (AWAL) 

21 TeUAyyash 

22 TeUAbada 
23. TellRashid 



Alphabetical List of Sites 

Syria, Iraq, Iran 

Abu Habbah (SIPPAR; . 47 

ADAB, 60 

al-Hiba (LAGASH), 64 

Arpachiyah, 19 

ASSUR, 30 

Babylon, 52 

Bagum, 35 
Banahilk, 23 
Billa, 21 



Bouqras, 2 
Chagar Bazar, 3 
Choga Mami, 43 
Choga Mish, 76 
DalmaTepe, 82 
Dhiba'i, 44 
ERIDU, 73 

ESHNUNNA (Tell Asmar/. 
Fara (SHURUPPAK; 62 
Gerdi Resh, 36 



41 



Gird ali Agha, 25 
GIRSU(Tello), 63 
Giyan, 80 
Godin, 81 
Grai Resh, 8 
Hajji Firruz, 84 
Halaf, 4 
Hasanlu, 83 
Hassuna, 24 
HATRA, 29 



Ischali (NEREBTUM) 39 

Ishan Mizyad, 50 

ISIN. 59 

Jamdai Nasr, 49 

Jarmo, 34 

KARANA (Tell al-Rimah). \i 

Khafajah. 40 

KISH, 53 

Kudish Saghir, 32 

Kul Tepe, 12 ■> 
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LAGASH (al-Hiba). 64 


Shararlabad, 75 


Tell ed-Der, 46 


Tepe Jowi, 77 


LARSA , 69 


Shemshara, 27 


Tell el-'Oueili, 70 


Tepe Musyan, 78 


Magzaliyah. 10 


SHURUPPAK (Fan), 62 


Tell es-Sawwan, 38 


Tepe Sabz, 79 


MARI, 1 


SIPPAR(AbuHabbah),47 


Tell Gomel, 22 


Ubaid, 71 


Malarrah, 33 


SIRARAN(Surghul),65 


Tell Harmal, 45 


UMMA, 61 


NEREBTUM (Jschaii), 39 


SUSA. 74 


Tell Leilan. 7 


Umm al-Hafriyal, 58 


NINEVEH. 18 


Tell Abu Salabikh, 55 


Tell Mismar, 66 


Umm al-Jir, 54 


NIPPUR, 57 


Tell Afar, 13 


Tell Muhammed 'Arab, 17 


Umm Dabaghiyah, 28 


NUZI,31 


Tell Agrab, 42 


Tell Sollo, 1 1 


UR, 72 


Pisdeli, 85 


Tell al-Rimah (KARANA), 14 


TellTaya. 15 


URUK (Warkaj, 67 


Qal'ai Hajji Muhammed. 68 


Tell al-Wilayah, 56 


Tell Uqair, 48 


Varim Tepe, 9 


Qalinj 'Agha, 26 


Tell Aqab, 5 


Tello(GIRSU),63 




Ras al-'Amiya, 51 


Tell Asmar, 4 1 


Telul eth-Thalathat, 16 




Samana, 37 


Tell Brak, 6 


Tepe Gawra, 20 




Himrim Salvage Project 








AWAL, 20 


Tell Ahmad al-Hattu. 3 


Tell Hadad, 16 


Tell Rihan, 6 


ME-TURNAT, 16 


Tell al-Zawiyah, 19 


Tell Hasan, 1 1 


TellRubeidheh, 7 


Tell Ababra, 14 


Tell as-Sib, 16 


Tell Khailaweh, 1 


Tell Sleima, 20 


TellAbada,22 


TellAtiqeh,5 


Tell Kheit Qasim, 10 


Tell Songor, 18 


TeU Abqa' , 8 


Tell Ayyash, 21 


Tell Madhur, 2 


Tell Suliemah, 20 


Tell Abu Husaini. 13 


Tell Genj, 9 


Tell Rashid, 23 


Tell 'Uwiesat, 15 


Tell Abu Qassem. 10 


Tell Gubba, 17 


Tell Razuk, 4 


Tell YeUdii, 12 




Gr^s 







Fig IB Haditha Dam Salvage Project lafre: Killick and Roaf 1983:205), 
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Meihed 


10 


Judeideh 


18 


'Usiyeh 


26 


Sur Muhreh 
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Rav.a Caslle 


11 


Sur Telbis 


19 


Bechariyeh 


27 


Muhreh 


3 


'Ana Island 


12 


Kifrin 


20 


Tell Yemniyeh 


28 


Shuweimiyeh 
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Dawali 


13 


Muqaber Majwal 


21 


Bijan Island 


29 


Nufeili 
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Khaliliyeh 


14 


Sahliyeh 
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Fuheimi 


30 


Jo'aneh 
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Mujeddideh 


15 


'Anbeh 


23 


Zawiyeh 


31 


Mawrid 
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Tell Abu Thor 


16 


'Amnyeh 


24 


Glei'eh 


32 


Sur Umm al-Khawashij 
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Qasr and Quseiriyeh 
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'Uladiver 


25 


Sur Jur'eh 
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Suwari (Til's al-Kuffaj) 
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Telbis Island 
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Mesopotamia 




Fig. 1C Saddam (Eski Mosul) Dam Salvage Project (after Killick and Roaf 1983:205). 



1. Tell Selal 

2 Tell Museifneh 

3 Tell Mohammed 'Arab 
4, TellJikan 



5 Tell Grai Qasim 

6. Tell Baqaq 1 

7, Tell Baqaq 2 
S Tell Jumbui 



Charts of Chronological Relations and Characteristic or Significant Artifacts: Figures 2-5 



The sites chosen for schematic representation are limited to 
those mentioned in the present chapter. However, not all sites 
mentioned are listed. The dating of Levels to absolute numbers 
is not to be taken as definitive and is subject to change. Cor- 
relation of levels, though schematically suggested in the pres- 
ent charts, cannot be made with any certainty on the basis of 
even several distinctive traits, Levels are arbitrarily shown as 
of uniform duration unless indications to the contrary were 
given in the excavation report- In figure 2, Sites arc listed more 
or less chronologically from left to right, with the call lest do 
the left. In figures 3-5, sitci are listed geographical Jy from left 
to right, with the north at the left- The illustrations are arranged 
ill general chronological order from the bottom of the page » 
the top Because of space, nor all of the ill mirations cone- 
tpond with the dates in the column at the side (if the charts [for 



example: fig. 2 4-10). However, the illustrations for each pe- 
riod are contained in a box, and, except for figure 4 (Early 
Dynastic Illb and Isin-Larsa) and figure 5 (Akkad, Ur III, and 
Isin-Larsaj. the chronological lerro for & given group of ilius- 
tnuion-s corresponds to the date for the suggested beginning of 
die period, In the illustration columns for figures 2 and 3, the 
chronological terms for the northern sequence appear on the 
left, and trios* for the southern sequence an the righL Figures 
A and 5 are intended to be used together, and the Illustrations, 
for the north and south are not separated, The scales are not 
exact and are included to indicate relative size only. Pottery 
profiles appear either on the left or the right according to the 
way they were published. Some of the decoration on the pot- 
tery had to be simplified. 
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